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GENERAL 
Wednesday, September 4, 9:00 A.M. 
Room 316, Liberal Arts Building 


Mapison BenTLEY, Chairman 


900 A.M. The Conceptual Categories of Psychology: A Suggestion for 
Revision. Exvizaseta Durry, Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina. 


Psychologists have become increasingly dissatisfied with the concep- 
tual categories of our science. These categories are vague and over- 
lapping, and the number of different concepts is greater than is required 
to account for the observed variations in psychological processes. Our 
categories fail to describe processes which have a functional unity. 

In an attempt to reduce psychological concepts to as few and as funda- 
mental ones as possible, we propose the abandonment of certain traditional 
categories (“ thought,” “ emotion,” “motive,” “ perception,” “ attention,” 
ete.) and the substitution of three concepts which we believe are adequate 
to account for all variations in psychological responses which are signifi- 
cant in determining the quality of the behavior as an adjustment. These 
concepts are (1) directional trend, (2) response to relationships, and 
(3) energy level. 

The three aspects of behavior which we propose as psychologically 
fundamental appear to be: (1) aspects of all responses, overt and implicit, 
(2) distinguishable but closely related, (3) developed as adjustments to 
simulating situations, but (4) independent, in their effect, of any classi- 
featory interpretation of the stimulus situation from which they derive. 
They constitute, we believe, the only concepts which are needed for 
describing the characteristics of psychological responses as such, though 
additional concepts are required for describing the origin and the terminus 
of these responses. The phenomena of “ attention,” for example, are 
merely those of the directional trend of response. The phenomena of 
“perception” and “ thought” are those of directional trend and response 
10 relationships. The phenomena of “ motivation” are those of direc- 
tional trend and increased energy level. The phenomena of “ emotion” 
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are those of directional trend, confused response to relationships, and 
decreased or increased energy level. 

Substitution of concepts which represent functional units of response 
would simplify the organization of psychological data and result in more 
adequate formulation of problems for investigation. [15 min.] 


9:20 A.M. Psychological Problems and Unembellished Causal Orders, 
H. M. Jonnson, Tulane University. 


Let P, Q, R,... each denote some possible event, while s and n, respec- 
tively, denote the relations of eventual sufficiency and eventual necessity 
(presently to be exhibited ) ; let the symbol ’ denote negation of the expres- 
sion to which it is suffixed. By definition, (PQ’)’=(P sQ)=(QmP); 
i.e. the failure of P happening conjointly with Q failing is equivalent to 
P being sufficient for Q and equivalent to Q being necessary to P. Either 
of these converse relations s and m establishes a causal order among 
events, and observation guarantees no other causal order than this. In 
fact, only in a closed experience does observation establish even this 
causal order. Both relations being reflexive and transitive, if we have R 
and also PsQ and QsR, we may regard R as being caused by itself, 
or by Q or by P or by any of their antecedents. If a causal sequence 
is continuous, one cannot trace it to the first cause of R or even to the 
next cause of R. If P is a class of bodily events and Q a class of mental 
events, and if P s Q, one may call the relationship interaction, parallelism, 
or logical construction, indifferently: the intimate nature of mind-body 
relationships thus turns out to be a pseudoproblem, if the solution is to 
depend on observation. Both relations being nontemporal, they serve to 
order any given event Q with respect to (a) events that temporally pre- 
ceded it, (b) events that concurred with it, and (c) events that temporally 
followed it. Q is not completely ordered unless (a), (b), and (c) can 
be exhibited. Hence science requires three sets of causal laws simul- 
taneously, each of which is a special instance of s and its converse n. If 
one uses s and m without further limitation, two surprising results emerge. 
First, the physical sciences, the mental sciences, and the social sciences 
fit into the same orderly system; second, the peculiar postulate-systems 
of the various psychological “sects” turn out to have the same form. 
Sectarianism in psychology thereby ceases to have logical significance, 
whatever emotional value it may retain. [15 min.] 


9:40 A.M. High-Level Choice Behavior and Its Determination by the 
Organism’s Primary Values. Grorce W. HartMANnn, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Tolman’s detailed analysis of the motivating forces governing the 
conduct of the white rat when confronted with a bifurcated choice-point 
in mazes of different types provides a new interpretative basis for the 


more elaborate situations involving acts of “will” and decision in the 
civilized adult personality. Much of the tension of modern life results 
from the greater frequency, novelty, complexity, and urgency of the 
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decisions that are created during the course of an individual's normal 
activities. These judgments, incipient readinesses to act, and final overt 
responses take the form they do primarily because some system of latent 
preferences is operative. This regulative system is built on an hierarchical 
pattern with subjectively established, but well-defined, “higher” and 
“lower ” goals implicit in its functioning. This fundamental “frame” is 
used by the individual whenever he is confronted with any alternatives 
whatsoever, although its presence is most clearly indicated where difficult 
or critically vital solutions with widely ramifying consequences are con- 
cerned. If the pressure of the objective situation is strong, the reference 
scale of “ goods” employed by the subject tends to be revised, usually by 
a simple vertical rearrangement of the component items. The “ mental 
map” that has been postulated in the animal to account for his orienta- 
tional adjustments has a functional equivalent in the value-pattern of the 
socialized human, notably where responses to his fellows are involved. 
This is seen most clearly in the contrasted attitudes of absolute pacifists, 
conditional pacifists, and “ militarists’’ with respect to the institution 
of war. Experimental, statistical, clinical, and other types of evidence 
collected by the author and co-workers are used to support this position 


[15 min. } 


10:00 A.M. An Application of Factorial Design to a Psychological 
Problem. Brent Baxter, University of Minnesota. 


The experiment sought (1) to show the efficiency of factorial design 
and partial confounding; (2) to study the influence of sensory modality, 


discrimination, and handedness upon reaction time; (3) to answer the 
new question: Does the effect of sensory modality vary with the difficulty 
of discrimination? (4) to determine the effects of sex, individual differ- 
ences, and day-to-day variations. 

In two one-hour periods, each of six subjects was presented with 
specially designed series of lights and buzzers involving different levels 
of difficulty in discrimination. The length of the foreperiod was con- 
trolled. Responses were measured in hundredths of a second. 

It was found that a log transformation of the raw data conformed to 
the assumptions of the analysis of variance. The analysis, therefore, was 
applied to the logs rather than the raw data. This revealed that the factor 
of discrimination accounted for 54% of the variance, and the sensory 
modality for 30%. Handedness had no effect upon the responses. The 
interaction of sensory modality and discrimination was small (6%), 
but statistically significant. Individual differences accounted for 4% of 
the variance, while sex and day-to-day variations each accounted for less 
than 1%. The efficiency of the experiment may be noted by the fact that 
the experimental error was less than 1% of the total variance. 

The design used here is compared to the single variable type of experi- 
ment which would require eight times as many subjects and more than 
three times as many hours of experimentation for the same amount of 
information. [15 min., slides. ] 
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10:20 A.M. On the Meaning of Intelligence: Gerorce D. Sropparp, 
University of lowa. 


Over the past few decades conceptual theory and practical mental 
testing have developed rather independently. Thus Spearman held that 
Binet had not chosen the appropriate theoretical explanations for his 
scales. Regardless of the type of mental measurement undertaken, the 
final criteria of validity have not gone beyond the prediction of scholastic 
performance among children or a concept of a prudently conducted life 
for the citizen at large. At the same time the school’s efforts to widen 
curricular horizons (stressing such matters as general physical, motor, 
and artistic development, and standards of personal and social adjust- 
ment) have tended to obscure the criterion of scholastic success in the 
validation of strictly intellectual materials. 

As a result, research workers and theorists are trying to arrive at the 
essence of “ intelligence” or intellectuality. This attempt is based upon 
the idea that each organism has developmental limits in terms of genetic 
factors, individual constitutional factors, and the stimuli and opportunities 
provided in the environment. One group of workers maintains that dif- 
ferential environments may produce measured differences in mental test 
results without affecting the growth process itself. Others hold that 
differential environment not only affects intelligence as measured, but 
has something to do with the nature of mental growth in the organism. 

A critique of the theoretical demands of these two divergent concepts 
is undertaken. 

In addition, so far as time allows, there is an attempt to reconcile in 
terms of psychological theory the apparently contradictory results obtained 
from different research centers. For example, superficial contradictions 
can be obtained when attention at one time is devoted to the problem of 
individual differences, while at another time the emphasis is upon the 
total internal and external contributions to the growth pattern of a single 
individual. Intelligence will be presented as a dynamic behavioral con- 
cept, with the thought that certain new theoretical principles may have 
some practical outcomes in testing, guidance, and social protection. [15 
min. | 


10:40 A.M. The Recent Trend in Attention Theory. Franx.in C. 
PascHAL, Vanderbilt University. 


Within the past few years the attention concept has been returning 
to the literature of psychology in several new forms. This is particularly 
true in textbooks where the new trend seems to have crept in unnoticed. 
Despite the dissimilarity of the descriptions, traditionally a characteristic 
of attention, there is to be found within them a certain common element. 
It can be traced back to the emphasis placed by the Functionalists on 
attention as a selective process. It was kept alive in the meantime chiefly 
in the psychologies of France and Italy and was revived during the past 
decade in the form of an act of anticipatory adjustment. 

In an attempt to bring to a focus these recent views, it is suggested 
that attention be described as a selective process which operates through 
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the lowering of the threshold for specific stimuli. The lowering of the 
threshold is accomplished by making implicit anticipatory reactions nearly 
identical with the reaction to be aroused by the incoming stimulus. The 
degrees of attention correspond to the degrees of identity between the 
implicit anticipating and the subsequent overt reactions. Those factors 
of human efficiency commonly attributed to the power of attention are to 
be interpreted in terms of the arousing or maintaining of implicit 
anticipatory reactions. 

On the basis of such a redefinition, criteria of a measure of attention 
are suggested which should improve the usefulness of this concept in the 
experimental and applied fields. [15 min.] 


11:00 A.M. The Nature of the Operant Reserve. B. F. SKINNER, 
University of Minnesota. 


In operant behavior the act of reinforcement may be regarded as 
setting up a number of potential responses, which are emitted without 
further reinforcement in the form of an extinction curve. The number 
of responses available at any given time (the “ reserve”) bears no simple 
relation to the amount of the preceding reinforcement, but there is ade- 
quate evidence that at a constant drive it is strictly determined. When 
the drive varies, several problems arise. It has been definitely estab- 
lished, contrary to previous reports by the author, that a given set of 
reinforcing conditions will not yield a constant number of responses in 
extinction curves at different drives. Instead, the slope of the extinction 
curve is a function of the drive of such a sort that curves obtained at 
different drives can be accurately superimposed by multiplying one curve 
by a constant representing the ratio of the drives. The same relation is 
maintained during the establishment of a discrimination, as might be 
inferred from the similarity of discrimination and extinction. The curves 
at different drives do not approach the same asymptote, and the “ reserve ” 
cannot, therefore, usefully be given the dimensions of a number of poten- 
tial responses. The effect of an unreinforced response in exhausting the 
reserve must be regarded as a function of the current state of the drive, 
and this had already been suggested by certain characteristics of behavior 
under periodic reinforcement. The simplicity of the concept of a reserve 
is somewhat reduced by this additional consideration, but it still repre- 
sents a useful synthesis of a number of well-established facts. [15 min., 
slides. | 
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CLINICAL 


Program Arranged in Collaboration With the American Association 
for Applied Psychology 


Wednesday, September 4, 9:00 A.M. 
Room 10, Liberal Arts Building 


Frep KuHLMANN, Chairman 


9:00 A.M. A Preliminary Study of 25,000 School Problem Children 
Examined by Clinical Psychologists. Grace Munson and Mitton 
A. Sarrir, Bureau of Child Study, Chicago Board of Education, 

The clinical psychologists in the Bureau of Child Study give complete 
individual examinations to children referred because of problems which 
they present in school. Seven to eight thousand such examinations are 
made each year. 

In order to make the data from these examinations available for 
statistical and research purposes, a Hollerith card, code, and record sheets 
have been devised. The data are coded by the examining psychologist in 
the course of his study. 

The present paper will describe the system worked out, and will 
present preliminary results of a study of some 25,000 consecutive cases, 
The following data are included: mental test results, school achievements, 
special aptitudes, educational, physical, social, and behavior factors, 
changes in placement recommended, and educational, physical, behavior, 
and social treatment suggested. [15 min.] 


9:20 A.M. Hand Usage and Angleboard Dextrality Quotients of Adult 
Stutterers and Nonstutterers. WENDELL JOHNSON, University of 
Iowa. 


This study was designed to check the hypothesis that stutterers are 
characterized by ambilaterality of central nervous system organization as 
indicated by measures of handedness. Two modifications of procedure 
differentiate the present investigation from previously reported pertinent 
researches. First, the 98 stutterers, average age 21 years, and the 71 
nonstutterers, average age 22 years, who served as subjects, were 
unselected with regard to hand usage. In previous studies by Van Riper, 
Jasper, and others unselected stutterers were compared with right-handed, 
left-handed, and ambidextrous nonstutterers, selected on the basis of hand 
usage data. Second, the three tests of handedness which were used were 
scored by means of the dextrality quotient (DQ) formula, which makes 
possible the intercorrelation of tests and representation of relatively fine 
degrees of difference from 0.00% to 100% right-handedness. Two parts 
of the Van Riper angleboard test were used, and after these were adminis- 
tered each subject answered a hand usage questionnaire. Correlations 
between scores computed by two independent scorers for the two parts 
of the angleboard test, and for stutterers and nonstutterers, respectively, 
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ranged from .94 +.008 to .99 +.002. Correlations between the various 
tests of handedness ranged from —.15 +.08 to +.29 +.06, with the excep- 
tion of one coefficient of +.62+.05. Frequency distributions of DQ’s 
were markedly similar for the stutterers and nonstutterers on each test; 
the distributions of the angleboard scores approximated a normal curve, 
and those for the hand usage DQ’s were skewed to the left, but were 
essentially unimodal. No statistically significant differences between 
means were found. Mr. Arthur King assisted with the study. [15 min., 
slides. | 


9:40 A.M. The Measurement of Symptomatic Depression With the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Schedwe. S. R. HatHaway 
and J. C. McKintey, University of Minnesota Hospital. 

The Multiphasic Personality Schedule is a group of 504 items for 
administration to adults. Among the statements are items on many 
phases of personality including personal and social behavior. Scales may 
be successively discovered and standardized on a reservoir sample of 
normals. The scales that have been chosen for first attention are attempts 
to measure symptomatic complexes important in routine psychiatric 
classification. 

The first scale, measuring hypochondriasis, has been reported else- 
where. The present paper relates to the measurement of symptomatic 
depression, Results of a preliminary scale, derived from a criterion group 
of 25 depressive patients, show a strong relationship to ratings given in 
the psychiatric clinic. Recent use of a more reliable scale obtained from 
50 criterion cases shows corresponding increase in apparent validity. 
[10 min. | 


9:55 A.M. An Evaluation of the Postulates Underlying the Babcock 
Deterioration Test. G. K. Yacorzynsk1, Northwestern University 
Medical School. 


The standardization and the explanation for the validity of the 
Babcock deterioration scale have been based on the assumption that 
vocabulary is an old habit which fails to deteriorate in proportion to the 
acquisition of more recent material. This assumption, however, is unten- 
able, since it has been shown that vocabulary develops up to the age of 
18 years and is, therefore, in no manner an older habit than the abilities 
which the test measures on the items which show the effects of 
deterioration. 

The thesis is advanced that the Babcock test for deterioration is valid 
not because recently acquired behavior is compared with old habits, but 
because goal activity which can be carried to completion with only one 
set of acts is compared with goal activity where the end results can be 
achieved by a number of separate and qualitatively different acts of 
unequal difficulty. The memory, etc. items of the Babcock test require 
specific methods of completion, whereas on the vocabulary test the subject 
has a number of choices with which to define a word, and even if the 
more difficult conceptual organization has deteriorated, the correct 
Tesponse can still be given on a “lower” conceptual level. Analyses of 
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qualitative studies of vocabulary tests presented in the literature show 
that the difficulty of defining a word is a function of the number and 
kinds of correct definitions which can be used. 

To test the above hypothesis a one-alley maze has been devised which 
can be solved by seven appropriate, but different, methods. The results 
show that there is a qualitative difference in the methods used to solve 
the problem which is related to the general level of ability of the subjects, 


[15 min., slides. ] 


10:15 A.M. A Seven-Year Study of the Social and Educational Adjust. 
ment of a Gifted Boy Afflicted With Polyomyletis. J. P. 
SyMmonps, Family Service Society, Yonkers, New York. 

The purpose of the present report is threefold: (1) to bring into con- 
densed perspective the knowledge which has been gained through a 
continuous period of more than seven years contact with a gifted 
American-born German boy, aged 19, IQ 157, afflicted with polyomyletis 
at the age of seven; (2) to evaluate the services rendered by this and 
other agencies and individuals; and (3) to discuss the factors in the 
home and institutional environments in which the boy has lived which 
have affected his emotional development and influenced his school adjust- 
ment from junior high school through the freshman year in college. 
Implications for educational guidance in similar cases will be considered. 


[10 min. ] 


10:30 A.M. Preliminary Investigation of a Psychological Theory of 
Psychotherapy for Behavior and Personality Problems. Vrcin1a 
W. Lewis, Rochester Guidance Center, Rochester, New York. 

This paper is a continuation of an article on “ Psychotherapy with 
adolescent girls” to be published in the September—October issue of the 
Journal of Consulting Psychology. It is concerned with a review of 
some 50 cases of behavior and personality problems which have had at 
least 15 contacts with the psychologist. The technique has varied, 
although generally it has been noninterpretive except as the patient herself 
has interpreted. From the case data an attempt is made to analyze what 
seem to be the basic emotional conflicts or frustrations, the additional 
complicating factors, progress of treatment, and the réle of the therapist. 
These data will be fitted into various frames of reference to raise questions 
as to psychological theory. 

It is the writer’s thesis that one of the reasons for lag in the psycholo- 
gists’ contribution to psychotherapy is the use of borrowed theory. It is 
believed that psychologists can promote progress by developing theory 
based on the psychological processes involved and by validating theory by 


empirical methods. [15 min. ] 


10:50 A.M. Motokinesthetic Training for Children With Speech 
Handicaps. Sara STINCHFIELD-Hawk, University of Southern 
California. 

It is a commonly accepted belief that all speech development comes 
naturally through the auditory and visual sensory avenues. It is difficult 
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to realize that there are children who acquire speech much more readily 
through the kinesthetic and motor pathways, on a simpler and more 
primitive level. Our studies of several hundred nursery school children 
in the Los Angeles area, under a Rockefeller grant given to the Hill- 
Young School of Speech, show that normal intelligence is often present 
in children whose speech has been delayed or misdirected until normal 
speech seems impossible. Such children are often wrongly labeled 
“feebleminded.” 

Learning through the visual and auditory sensory avenues seems a 
more abstract type of learning, whereas the earlier motor and kinesthetic 
jearning of the earlier months is concrete and offers a short-cut to the 
development of the emissive speech areas, when applied by the speech 
trainer, through the direction of the patterns of movement used in speech. 
This direction of speech movements by an adult is as definite a procedure 
as lip-reading methods for the deaf or cutaneous sensation employed in 
the teaching of the blind. It may be best given when the child is between 
15 months and two and one-half years of age, or long before he is of 
school age. At five years it may be too late, due to early conditioning 
and the setting of wrong speech patterns. 

The trainer shows the child, in a simply directed process, (1) the 
definite place of beginning for each sound; (2) the correct form of move- 
ment needed for correct speech; (3) the direction of movement (up, down, 
forward, or backward); (4) the timing of the movement, as in normal 
speech, to prevent too rapid or too slow a rate; (5) pressure movements 
to show the differences between voiced and unvoiced sounds. [15 min.] 


1:10 A.M. The Community Adjustment of Sex-delinquent Boys. 
RaLtpH M. Stocpriit, Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research. 


During the years 1933 to 1937, the Bureau studied 196 boys who were 
referred for observation because of sex offenses. In 1939, a follow-up 
study was made and adequate data obtained on 162 of these boys who had 
been living in the community for periods of two to seven years. Detailed 


records of their behavior since leaving the Bureau were obtained, together 
with an evaluation by the committing agencies of the present adjustment 
of each child. 

Adjustment was reported as follows: good or excellent, 65 boys; fair, 
40 boys; poor, 19 boys; and temporarily in private or public correctional 
schools, 16 boys. Upon the recommendation of the Bureau staff, 22 boys 
were committed to the state institutions for feebleminded, psychotic, or 
epileptic for long-time custodial care and cannot be regarded as having 
lived in the open community since leaving the Bureau. Of those who 
have been living in the community, 105 are making a good or fair adjust- 
ment. The remaining 35 are getting along poorly or are temporarily in 
correctional schools. 

The significance of various factors found to be associated with sex 
problems and with successful and unsuccessful adjustment is discussed. 

This study was conducted with the assistance of Mr. Charles A. 
Derthick. [15 min.] 
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11:30 A.M. The Psychological Reorientation of the Tuberculous, 
Morton A. SEIDENFELD, The Tuberculous Institute of Chicago 
and Cook County. 

New fields of endeavor for the clinical psychologist in aiding the 
tuberculous and ex-tuberculous to reorient themselves toward economic 
society are constantly being opened up. Psychologists planning to enter 
such work will need broad training in clinical fields, especially in voca- 
tional testing, vocational guidance, and hospital work, with some public 
relations experience for good measure. 

The opportunities, however, are unlimited. Work in sanatoria involves 
studying the mental capacity, adjustability, interests, and special aptitudes 
of the patient. From these data programs of education and training, with 
the physician’s cooperation, are presented to the patient. This helps the 
patient adjust to his hospital routine and maintains his morale, both in 
the hospital and after discharge. 

Still other opportunities for psychological service exist in private, 
municipal, county, state, and federal agencies where vocational training, 
rehabilitation, and sheltered work situations must be developed to meet 
the problems of the 100,000 men and women annually discharged from 
sanatoria in the U. S. Education of the public to the potential values 
to be found in these ex-patients is a real problem in applied psychology. 

Approaches to these various problems are presented as based upon 
the psychologist’s practical experience in hospital and agency situations. 


[15 min.] 


ANIMAL 
Wednesday, September 4, 9:00 A.M. 
Room 121, Liberal Arts Building 


Epwarp C. ToLtMAN, Chairman 


9:00 A.M. Externalization of Drive in Maze Learning. E. E. 
ANpERSON, Wilson College. 

It is assumed that long-continued use of a drive such as hunger pro- 
duces a condition in which the drive becomes relatively independent of 
the internal conditions of the organism and can be aroused by the mere 
presentation of an appropriate external situation, i.e. the drive becomes 
externalized. To test this theory, a group of 20 rats was given 73 trials 


on Maze A. It was assumed that this long training period in the one 
maze would arouse the drive mechanisms and lead to the learning of am 
entirely different maze in the absence of any rewarded hunger motivation. 
After the trials on Maze A, therefore, the animals were divided into four 
groups and were trained on an entirely different maze, Maze B, under 
varying conditions of hunger, satiation, reward, and no reward. On the 
second maze, nonrewarded hungry animals learned as rapidly as the 
rewarded animals, and at least one rat in each of the satiated groups had 
reached a criterion of two consecutive perfect trials by the seventh trial 
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on the new maze. As a further control, animals were trained under 
comparable conditions on Maze B without, however, having had 
previous training on Maze A. In these latter groups, none of the 
animals which ran under the conditions of no reward or of satiation had 
made two consecutive perfect runs in 25 trials, and the groups as a whole 
were markedly inferior to the externalized groups. Long training on one 
maze under normal conditions of hunger and reward, therefore, appears 
to produce sufficient externalization of drive to result in the learning of 
a second maze under conditions which do not lead to learning without 
the previous process of externalization. [15 min., slides. | 


9:20 A.M. “Latent” Learning of a Simple ‘Maze Problem With 
Relevant Needs Satiated. KenNetH W. Spence and Ronatp O. 
Lippitt, State University of Iowa. 

The learning by white rats of a simple Y-maze with different con- 
ditions of motivation was investigated. 

In the first experiment the animals were motivated by thirst with 
hunger satiated. One choice always led to water during the training 
series, the other led to an empty box for half of the group and food for 
the other half. During half of the training trials the animals took the 
water choice and drank; during the other half they either chose or were 
forced to the food or the empty box. On the test trial all animals were 
made hungry, and thirst was satiated. The expectation based on the 
sign-gestalt theory of learning that the group which had had an oppor- 
tunity to perceive food would show better performance than the group 
which had only experienced the empty box was not substantiated. 

In the second experiment the rats were satiated for both food and 
water. One choice led to a water box and the other to a food box. An 
equal number of experiences in each box was given. The position prefer- 
ences of the animals during their training series were recorded, and on 
the test trial animals which showed a “ water side” preference were made 
hungry while those which showed a “ food side” preference were made 
thirsty. Demonstration of “latent” learning in this situation during the 
training series was definitely revealed by choice of the appropriate goal 
box in the test trials. Tentatively, it might be concluded that latent learn- 
ing does not occur in the situation where the animals “ perceived” the 
subsequent test goal object (food) while motivated for another goal 
object (water), but latent learning does occur where complete satiation 
made for no particular goal directedness in the experimental setup during 
the training series. Dr. G. Bergmann collaborated in this study. [15 
min., slides. ] 


9:40 A.M. The Effect of a Large and a Small Reward as Indicated by 
the Resistance-to-Extinction Curve for the Rat. Paut M. Fitts, 
University of Tennessee. 


In this paper is reported a study of the influence of the amount of 
teward upon the degree of animal learning. The results tentatively estab- 
lish a resistance-to-extinction curve for 0.2 gr. and for 10 gr. of food 
reward. 
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The apparatus used is a modification of the Skinner Problem Box, 
Separate test and training boxes are employed. Both contain a bar which 
can be moved in one direction only, downward, for 10 cm. The bars in 
the test boxes are automatically withdrawn at the completion of each 
movement and then reintroduced at the original position so that animals 
can make repeated responses. In the training boxes the bar is withdrawn 
and a container of food presented in its place. Automatic recording is 
used. 

Each experimental animal was tested for bar-pressing activity in a 
test box before training and again 10 days after the completion of train- 
ing. These measurements furnished an index to the degree of learning. 
Training itself was carried out in training boxes at the rate of one 
reinforcement a day. 

Points on the resistance-to-extinction curves were established for 1, 
5, 10, 20, and 30 reinforcements at each condition of reward. The curve 
for the larger reward shows greater resistance to extinction at all points 
than does the curve for the smaller reward. This finding is in contrast 
; with a previously reported study in which it was found that variations in 
. food-deprivation produced no reliable change in the permanence of learn- 
y ing. The significance of the results will be considered in relation to 
related experiments recently conducted elsewhere on the influence of moti- 
. vation, number of reinforcements, and other variables upon the general 

shape of the resistance-to-extinction curve. [15 min., slides. | 




































10:00 A.M. Analysis of Intercorrelations Between Emotionality and 
Other Behavior Salients in the Rat. Frep Y. Butvinesea, 
Western Reserve University. 

At the 1940 M.P.A. meetings, the mean differences obtained between 
23 emotional and 23 nonemotional female rats for the following behavior 
salients were discussed: (1) emotionality, (2) activity, (3) problem- 
solving ability, (4) aggression, (5) wildness-savageness or timidity, 
(6) behavior disturbance. Twelve variables were obtained. 

In the present study, the intercorrelations between these variables were 
analyzed with emphasis on how the traits tended to be grouped so as to 
individualize the rat. The variables were: (1) Emotionality, the number 
of trials during which the animal defecated or urinated out of a total of 
12 trials in the open field. (2) Activity, the number of revolutions made 
in a wheel during the last four days of a 14-day period. (3) Problem 
solving ability, (a) ability to tear through a paper barrier within a 15- 
minute period, and (b) ability to coordinate paws and mouth in a 
restricted food situation. (4) Aggression, (a) observations of fighting 
with cage mates during a restricted food situation, and (b) observations 
of fighting a small stream of air directed at the animal. (5) Wildness- 
savageness, (a) the length of time the animal took to emerge from a stove- 
pipe tunnel as compared with the length of time it took to emerge from a 
mesh-wire tunnel of the same proportions, and (b) the cage position 
assumed by the animal in the presence of the investigator. (6) Behavior 
disturbance, reactions of the animal to a hissing noise. 

The intercorrelations indicate that (a) all testing methods used were 
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reliable; (b) emotionality, timidity, nonaggressiveness, activity, stability, 
and greater time used in problem-solving tend to be grouped in the same 
rat; and (c) the reverse of the above behavior salients also tend to be 
grouped in the same rat. [15 min., slides.] 


10:20 A.M. Avoidance Behavior of Rats at Various Age Levels. 
Braprorp B. Hupson, University of California. 

The problem investigated is the relation of age and the unlearned 
avoidance behavior of rats to an unfamiliar object. The object used was 
a small black-and-white striped pattern. This was baited and introduced 
into each living cage for five minutes daily, and the responses scored. 
The rats varied between 40 and 250 days in age. The avoidance behavior 
is characterized by cautious approaches to, and withdrawals from, the 
object and by pushing of sawdust in its direction. This latter criterion is 
a particularly sensitive index. The intensity of the response is very close 
to zero until after the 70-day age level, but rises rapidly between that age 
and 100 days; its rise continues beyond the 250-day age. 

Extinction of this avoidance behavior toward the pattern may be 
accomplished by introducing a series of other unfamiliar objects, e.g. light 
bulb, ink bottle, etc., into the cage. Or the avoidance behavior may be 
prevented from appearing by the introduction of these objects previous 
to the first presentation of the pattern. [10 min., slides. | 


10:35 A.M. A Genetic Analysis of Trait Variability. ELizAnetTH GRAVES 
Bropy, University of Minnesota. 

Several years ago the author reported the results of an experiment 
in which a series of cross matings had been made between strains of rats 
selected for activity and inactivity. Tryon has recently reported a similar 
study conducted on maze learning. 

Further analysis has furnished conclusive evidence on the relation of 
genetic differences to the organization of behavioral and physiological 
characteristics in the albino rat. 

It is generally assumed by biologists that any species maintains its 
uniqueness by permitting variation only within certain limits. The way 
in which these limits are maintained has not been previously determined. 

The selection of inactive animals occurred so rapidly that it could be 
accounted for in terms of only a single gene pair, but one gene pair could 
in no way explain the tremendous range of differences, many of which 
were unquestionably genetic in origin. This led finally to the hypothesis 
that a single pair of “ master” genes was involved as a regulator of the 
limits within which variability could occur. These genes do not permit 
continuous selection in either direction, but eliminate the extremely active 
or inactive animals as rapidly as they are selected. This results in marked 
cyclical variations both in activity and in the size of litters. 

Within the normal limits of activity, it can be demonstrated that 
environmental factors have a negligible effect; but when the trait limits 
are approached, they are exceedingly marked. One such factor affecting 
activity is the physiological condition of the mother during pregnancy. 
Undoubtedly, stability implies, in part, an immunity from normal environ- 
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mental variation which an approach to the trait limit tends to destroy, 
[15 min., slides. ] 


10:55 A.M. The Inheritance of Emotionality in the Rat. Catvin §, 
Hai, Western Reserve University. 

Two strains of rats have been selectively bred for seven generations, 
The two strains differ in their overt emotional reactions to a strange 
open-field situation. The criteria of emotionality are defecation and urina- 
tion. The animals of the emotional strain defecate and urinate during a 
number of trials in the open field; the animals of the nonemotional strain 
manifest few or no excretory reactions. 

The following results will be presented: (1) comparisons of the two 
strains generation by generation, (2) genealogical records of individual 
families from the parental generation to the F; generation, and (3) 
psychological and physiological correlates of emotionality. 

On the basis of these results, an hypothesis relating temperamental 
differences between the two strains to autonomic and endocrine mecha- 
nisms will be presented. [15 min., slides. ] 


11:15 A.M. Dominance and Sex Among Chimpanzees. Ropert M. 
Yerkes, Yale University. 

Further report on an experimental study of relations of dominance 
behavior to sexual status in chimpanzees. Either sex may exert domi- 
nance, but in any case the status of the female and the sexual relation of 
the pair are important conditions of social relation and behavior. In the 
behavior of mates there appear indications of action by right, by privilege, 
as well as by physical and mental dominance. There are also certain 
indications of conscience and custom. Conjugal contrasts are extreme. 
Because of the many physical and psychobiological factors which affect 
social-sexual relations, the probability of typical and ideal mating is small. 
The female chimpanzee is incomparable with the male in capacity for 
sexual accommodation, and in all of her relations with her mate she tends 
to trade on this advantage. The extent to which she depends on tech- 
niques of sexual allure varies with her degree of natural dominance. 
[15 min., slides. ] 


11:35 A.M. The Relation Between Social Dominance and the Menstrual 
Cycle in Female Chimpanzees. MerepitaH P. Crawrorp, Vander- 
bilt University. 

From experiments on a variety of animal forms, evidence has been 
accumulating that the internal secretions of the sex glands are correlated 
with manifestations of social dominance. Observations by Yerkes suggest 
that between two adult female chimpanzees one of the factors affecting 
dominance status may be the menstrual phase of each animal. The 
present experiment puts this hypothesis to test in a food-competition 
situation. Pairs of female chimpanzees were offered daily, by means of 
a chute leading into their living cages, 10 pieces of food, one at a time 
at regular intervals. Relative dominance scores were obtained in terms 
of the number of pieces obtained by each animal, and qualitative observa- 
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tions on the behavior of each animal were made. A total of approximately 
500 test sessions, of 10 trials each, were given to 24 pairs of animals. 
Some of the pairs were observed continually for periods of 24 to 100 
days, while others were used for successive periods of 6 days at intervals 
of 5 weeks. Results indicate that when the menstrual cycles of the 
partners were in phase no change in food-division scores appeared. In 
more than half the pairs where the cycles were out of phase the animal 
in a state of oestrous obtained the most food. In those out-of-phase 
cycles in which no change took place, differences in physical size, strength, 
and agility of the partners suggest that the postulated sex-cycle factor is 
masked by these more obvious determinants of dominance. Certain inter- 
pretations are suggested by the qualitative records. [15 min., slides.] 


INDUSTRIAL 


Program Arranged in Collaboration With the American 
Association for Applied Psychology 


Wednesday, September 4, 9:00 A.M. 
Room 304, Liberal Arts Building 


A. T. Porrenpercer, Chairman 


9:00 A.M. The Genesis of Attitudes Toward Management. DovucLas 
McGrecor and Conrap ARENSBERG, Industrial Relations Section, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The hypothesis underlying this investigation is that the attitudes of 
members of a social group toward the organization of which they are a 
part are products of two major sets of stimulus factors: (1) the “ folk- 
lore” and “ritual” of the formal organization (including the verbalized 
philosophy of the leaders of the group, the formally defined lines of 
authority, formal avenues of communication, formal meetings of the group, 
etc.), and (2) actual day-to-day social interaction among the members of 
the group and between them and their leaders (including those events 
which comprise the practice of the philosophy of the leaders, the habitual 
lines of authority defined in terms of the frequency and order of inter- 
action between individuals, informal rather than formal avenues of 
communication, etc. ). 

The subjects of this investigation were research engineers in an elec- 
trical manufacturing company. Over a period of several months these 
two sets of factors were studied in detail. Three techniques were utilized: 
(1) observation of social interaction “on the job,” (2) intensive inter- 
views with each of the individuals in the group, (3) questionnaires 
designed to provide a degree of quantification of some of the more vital 
lata. 
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The important common attitudes of the group toward company policy 
and toward management were found to be directly associated with conflicts 
arising out of inconsistencies between the two groups of factors listed 
above. These attitudes included: (1) the demand for greater participa- 
tion in management, (2) resentment of increased restrictions upon the 
freedom of action of the engineer which were normal accompaniments of 
the development of the company, and (3) criticisms symptomatic of the 
need for greater consistency and predictability with respect to the behavior 
of the management group. [15 min.] 


9:20 A.M. Industrial Aptitude and Production. Cuartes A. Drake, 
West Virginia University and Johnson and Johnson. 


This paper presents the new technique of the design of special aptitude 
tests from time and motion study data. From the initial results secured at 
the Eagle Pencil Company and from the better results of the work during 
1939 and 1940 at the Johnson and Johnson plants, it is argued that 
industrial psychologists should adopt this technique. Its simplicity, 
economy, and effectiveness are considered. 

The success of the tests in measuring new areas of significant indi- 
vidual differences and in identifying individuals of high production poten- 
tialities is reported, supported by appropriate data. Suggestions are 
offered for the improvement of the reliability of such performance tests 
and on the interpretation of results, particularly on the interpretation of 
profiles. The bearing of this work on educational and vocational guidance 
is also considered. [15 min.] , 


9:40 A.M. Some Comparisons of Psychological Research in the Field 
of Business Done by Accredited Psychologists and by Independent 
Research Organizations. Mervin S. Hatrwicx, Needham, Louis 
and Brorby, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 


Finding fewer openings in the teaching field, graduates with degrees 
in psychology are turning more and more to the fields of industry and 
business for employment. Successful assimilation in the former field has 
been reported in numerous instances. 

In the business research field, however, the successful entrance of 
psychologists has been limited. The present paper attempts to analyze 
some of the reasons why. 

An analysis of the amount, kind, and practicality of research in busi- 
ness done by psychologists vs. that done by independent research organiza- 
tions is made. A comparison is also made of the number of accepted 
psychological organizations doing business research in a large metro- 
politan area vs. the number of commercial research organizations doing 
similar psychological work. The work of both in terms of “ usability - 
is compared. Data are interpreted in terms of obvious trends rather than 
in usual conclusion form. Certain pertinent questions are raised. Data 
and illustrative material are presented in slide form. [15 min.] 
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10:00 A.M. The Sales-Ratio Method for Evaluating Department Store 
Advertisements. Joun M. Wi cits, Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, Hartford, Connecticut. 


From daily sales figures of selected departments and daily files of each 
department’s advertisements in all media is obtained a statistical measure 
of the effectiveness of individual advertisements in inducing buying 
behavior. This measure is the “ sales-ratio”: a department’s actual sales 
for the day of the advertisement’s chief effect, divided by an estimate of 
what the sales would have been without the advertisement. 

The estimate of “normal” sales for unadvertised days is based on a 
day-of-week index of seasonality, derived through an adaptation of Warren 
M. Persons’ method of median link relatives. Data selected for deriving 
the index eliminate extraneous influences, positive or negative, such as 
store-wide special sales or inclement weather. 

Sales-ratio data on department store advertisements classified by size 
suggest that neither the “area law” nor the “ square-root law ” applies 
to such advertising. [10 min., slides. | 


10:15 A.M. A Rigid Technique for Measuring the Impression Values of 
Specific Magazine Advertisements. D. B. Lucas, New York 
University. 

Magazine advertisements depend for their effectiveness upon the quan- 
tity and the quality of reader impressions. Progress in the development 
of quantitative measures led to establishment, since 1930, of two well- 
known commercial services using memory techniques. The validity of 
current methods as applied to the rating of individual advertisements has 
been widely challenged by academic critics, and later by organized 
advertising groups. 

During the past three years a revised recognition technique has been 
developed, which sets up controls intended to eliminate completely the 
effects of guessing, confusion, and exaggeration on the part of respondents. 
Extensive application under field conditions has provided tests of these 
controls, as well as comparisons with current commercial techniques on 
identical material. Statistical measures indicate the extent of correction 
which controls provide on advertisement ratings, and indicate the general 
amount of inflation present in uncontrolled scores. 

Discussion of the methods of controlling current faults will be sup- 
ported by new data bearing upon many other types of interviews. For 
example, control of the unfavorable effect of boredom on scores for 
exhibits appearing late in the interview has been provided by introducing 
a different random order of exhibits in each interview portfolio. Serial 
tabulation reveals the influence of interview position upon the same adver- 
tisement when all other known factors are the same. 

The interview controls which operate upon the respondent and upon 
the test material also check the fieldworker and provide a new gauge of 
research performance. Projected illustrations and tables will show the 
telationship between specific interviewer, test exhibits, and respondents, 
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besides comparative data on advertising research methods. The primary 
purpose of this paper is to present the controlled recognition technique 
for the testing of advertising copy. [15 min., slides. ] 


10:35 A.M. A Photographic Method for the Objective Evaluation of 
the Attention Value of Advertisements. JamMEs S. KAarsLakg, 
Purdue University. 

This paper presents an original method for investigating the attention 
value of advertisements. 

Photographic evidence on the attention value of advertisements is 
obtained through the judicious arrangement of an ordinary motion picture 
camera, a half-silvered mirror, and an easel, upon which any periodical 
containing copy of interest is placed at the distance of most distinct vision 
from the reader. With no restriction upon freedom of movement, the 
reader is free to leaf through the periodical at his leisure. 

Under these circumstances, any given advertisement is placed in 
competition with other material precisely as it appears in print. 

The pictures obtained depict, frame by frame, an image of the face, 
together with a portion of the periodical, serving to identify continuously 
the copy and to indicate how long the material on that page is of interest 
to the reader. 

The records are easily interpreted (from a sense of the direction of 
fixation) in terms of successive areas of interest within each advertise- 
ment, and how attractive each portion, or the advertisement as a whole, 
may be. 

The reliability and validity of interpretation of records of this kind 
were determined by comparing the results obtained by four people who 
interpreted a film that was made of a practiced reader looking through a 
given periodical in a well-learned order of successive fixation areas. 
Rank-order correlations between film interpretations varied from .96 to 
.99; between each interpretation and the reader’s report, from .98 to .99, 

A study of the way in which 100 people looked at seven spreads in 
a well-known periodical has been made and the results compared with 
those obtained for the same materials by means of a nationally known 
survey. [15 min., slides. ] 


10:55 A.M. Measuring the Sales Effectiveness of a Specific Radio Pro- 
gram. FRANK Stanton, Columbia Broadcasting System. 

This is a report of a field study designed to isolate the influence of 
listening to a specific radio program on the sales of an individual product. 
The procedure was to select markets where the distribution of the product 
and the availability of the radio program were constant. “ Coincidental 
telephone interviews ” were made during the broadcast to iocate “ known 
listeners” to the program. ‘These telephone interviews were rechecked 
by personal, face-to-face interviews in the home. Listeners and non- 
listeners alike were interviewed on the subject of listening to the program 
under study. At the same time each investigator conducted a product 
inventory with the respondent’s consent. In addition, information was 
obtained on readership of magazines and newspapers as well as the 
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customary classification information as to size of family, age, socio- 
economic status, educational level, and the like. 

On the basis of the personal, call-back interviews, two “ parallel” or 
“equated ” samples were developed. One group consisted of the “ known 
listeners” and the other was made up of nonlisteners to the specific pro- 
gram. The two samples were “ paired” for all classificatory items as 
well as exposure to other media which advertised the product under 
consideration. The “known listeners” were subdivided on the basis 
of frequency and “ intensity ” of listening to the program. 

The results of the study as well as the discussion of the problems 
involved in the technique will be presented in this report. [15 min.] 


‘ 


11:15 A.M. Some Characteristics of the Listening Habits of the Radio 
Audience in a City of 225,000. Witt1am H. Tuompson, Uni- 
versity of Omaha. 

The problem is to discover the characteristics of the listening habits 
of the radio audience in Omaha, Nebraska. 

Two surveys of the radio audience, employing the method of sampling 
according to five economic distributions of the population, were made 
from October 31 through November 11, 1939, and again six months later. 
The number of the samples used was 1.5% of the population. The sampling 
was distributed according to the population ratio of the economic groups, 
A, B, C, D, and E. The method of aided recall was used. The inter- 
viewers were people of experience and training in the technique oi inter- 
view. The survey listed the audience every 15-minute period from the 
hours of 7:00 A.M. to 12:00 P.M. 

The audience profile shows important similarities in the two inter- 
views. The effect of habit is evident. Interesting implications for 
advertisers in securing listening audiences are noted. [10 min., slides.] 


11:30 A.M. Sampling Errors Involved in Incomplete Returns to Mail 
Questionnaires. FRANK K. SuHutrLewortu, College of the City 
of New York. 

Evidence concerning sampling errors involved in incomplete returns 
to a mail questionnaire is provided by an occupational survey of 327 
technology and chemistry majors who graduated from the College of the 
City of New York in 1936. Repeated efforts to contact these alumni 
have brought information concerning all but four out of 309 alumni for 
whom sufficient addresses are available. The first 184 returns showed 
only .5% unemployed, while the succeeding 121 returns showed 5.8% 
unemployed. In the case of the technology majors early returns from 65 
alumni showed only 15.4% employed outside the field of their training, 
while later returns from 54 alumni showed 29.6% employed outside the 
field of their training. A similar trend holds for chemistry majors. [10 
min. ] 
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1:15 P.M. A Scale for Evaluating Prognosis in Schizophrenia. Mary 
Puytuis WitTMAN and CHARLEs F. Reap. Elgin State Hospital. 







The findings of the many psychiatric studies on prognosis in schizo- 
phrenia have been organized into a weighted scale and used in differ- 
entiating “ process” schizophrenia from the schizophreniform psychoses. 
Differential weights were given to the various malignant and benign scale 
items in proportion to the importance ascribed to them and the frequency 
with which they were mentioned in the more than 50 psychiatric studies 
that have been made on prognosis in schizophrenia. 

The initial use of the scale has been in classifying the schizophrenic 
patients treated with either metrazol or insulin therapy. The results 
clearly differentiated those who were classified as “in remission” or 
: greatly improved at treatment staff conference from those who were 
considered only slightly improved or unchanged. 

These findings suggest that the high percentage of “ remissions” in 
schizophrenia reported for both metrazol and insulin therapies is related 
to the inclusion of a disproportionately large number of schizophrenic or 
so-called “ dementia praecox”’ patients selected for therapy. This agrees 
with Langfeldt’s speculation concerning shock therapy results and also 
explains the individual differences in reaction to shock therapy among 
the schizophrenics treated. 

The wide range of uses for the prognostic scale are listed and 
described. [15 min., slides. } 
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1:35 P.M. A Comparison of Two Techniques for Measuring Intellectual 
Impairment and Deterioration. Water C. Surprtey, Neuro- 
Psychiatric Institute of the Hartford Retreat. 


This study was concerned with extending the method of measuring 
mental deterioration employed by Babcock. Her method is to contrast 
a relatively enduring function with a group of disintegrating ones. More 
specifically, she contrasts the patient’s mental age as determined by the 
Terman vocabulary test with his mental age as determined by a group of 
memory, motor, and learning tests. Deterioration is indicated by the 
efficiency index, which represents the extent to which the latter falls 
short of the former. 

With a view to enhancing the value of the method, we have been 
searching for even more rapidly disintegrating functions to contrast with 
vocabulary. The present study is concerned with an evaluation of the 
function of abstract thinking in this connection. 

The Babcock examination and a pencil-and-paper test of abstract- 
thinking ability were given to 160 patients in a private mental hospital. 
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The patients were then grouped according to degree of deterioration, as 
indicated by the Babcock efficiency index. Mean mental-age scores for 
the two tests were practically identical in the group showing no deteriora- 
tion. In all the remaining groups the abstract-thinking scores were con- 
siderably the lower. The results indicate that the abstract-thinking test, 
when used in conjunction with a vocabulary test, constitutes a sensitive 
measure of intellectual impairment. [15 min., slides. ] 


1:55 P.M. Differential Functional Loss in Certain Psychoses. A. R. 
GILLILAND, Northwestern University. 


The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Test was administered to 100 
patients at Elgin State Hospital. The purpose of the study was to deter- 
mine differential patterns of, and variability in functional loss for, various 
psychoses. Comparison is possible in terms of standard scores on the 
10 subtests of the scale. Scatter for patients was compared with 
Wechsler’s norms and scores of another control group. Scatter was about 
35% greater for the psychotics. 

Intercorrelations for the psychotics were markedly different from those 
of the controls. Wechsler’s highest intercorrelation was between “ simi- 
larities” and “comprehension”: .721; the lowest, between “ object- 
assembly ” and “ digit-span ”: .155. Corresponding psychotic correlations 
were .55 and .17, respectively. The highest psychotic intercorrelation was 
70 (‘digit-symbols” and “ picture-arrangement”), and the lowest, 
13 (“ digit-span” and “ comprehension”). Wechsler’s intercorrelations 
between these were, respectively, .444 and .372. 

Therefore, there are significant differences in variability and pattern 
of scores between psychotics and normals. 

This study was made in collaboration with M. L. Goldman, of the 
Elgin State Hospital. [10 min.] 


2:10 P.M. An Experimental Study of Factors Influencing Memory in 
Mental Defectives. T. L. McCuttocn, Research Department, 
Letchworth Village, Thiells, New York. 


Techniques adapted from primate studies were employed in an analysis 
of certain variables significantly affecting delayed response performance 
in mental defectives of different mental age levels. This report is con- 
fined to a statement of objectives, a description of method, and a pre- 
liminary report of results obtained from individuals given intensive 
training. 

An apparatus is described which uses the indirect method of presenta- 
tion, employs brightness patches as presentation cues, delivers tokens as 
reward, is employable for either positional or nonpositional presentation- 
stimulus procedures, and permits use of nonpositional procedures without 
prior practice with positional procedures. 

The performances of a few individuals are analyzed in relation to 
practice effects, position preference, stimulus preference, distractions sys- 
tematically introduced during the delay interval, verbal report, and mental 
maturity. Suggestions are presented for the bearing of the results upon 
(a) the relation of performance to the process of symbolization, and (b) 
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the relation of mental deficiency to other deficiencies not commonly 
characterized as feeblemindedness. [15 min., slides.] 





2:30 P.M. Pathology of the Figure-Background Relation in the Child, 
Heinz WERNER and ALFrrep A. Strauss, Wayne County Training 
School. 

Goldstein and Gelb have described a disturbance in the differentiation 
of figure and background in brain-injured adult patients. We have 
attempted, in various experimental situations, to demonstrate the presence 
of this disturbance in brain-injured children. Two groups of mentally 
retarded children were used. The members of the one group showed 
symptoms of brain lesion, but these were not present in children of the 
second group. We analyzed their performances on several new visuo- 
motor and tactile-motor tests and their reactions to patterns presented 
tachistoscopically. One of the tests consists of copying patterns made up 
of marbles placed in the holes of a cardboard background. Both the 
marbles and the holes have a definite configuration. The child must 
construct the patterns in spite of the influence which the background 
(hole-) configuration exerts. A tactual-motor test was constructed on 
similar principles. The pictures used in the tachistoscopic test were 
drawings of objects embedded in a clearly structured homogeneous back- 
ground. The child was asked to tell what he saw. The results of the 
various tests demonstrate that, for the brain-injured child, the character- 
istics of the background have strong stimulus value, whereas they exert 
little influence on the reactions of the children having no brain lesion. 


[15 min., slides. ] 


2:50 P.M. Some Results of a Systematic Attempt to Recover Memories 
of Psychopathological Experiences During a Psychosis. Evaine F. 
KINpER, Research Department, Letchworth Village, Thiells, New 
York. 

This paper reports an effort on the part of a patient to recover memory 
material for experiences from a three-month period for which there was, 
at the time of the beginning of the undertaking, almost complete amnesia. 
The paper describes the methods used to recover the material and indi- 
cates the differences in type of material recovered by respective methods. 
The relative effectiveness of these different methods is discussed in rela- 
tion to qualitative differences in the memories. The accuracy of the 
material and methods used for checking this accuracy will be given special 
consideration. [10 min., slides. ] 


3:05 P.M. The Effect of Metrazol Shock Upon Habit Systems. E. H. 
Ropnick, Worcester State Hospital. 

The hypothesis tested was whether a single metrazol convulsion weak- 
ened more recently acquired habits to a greater extent than older habits 
which had previously been repressed or extinguished, with the result that 
the latter then became dominant. Twenty schizophrenics undergoing 
metrazol therapy were compared with a control group. The technique 
involved setting up a simple motor habit and then training in another 
habit which was similar to, but incompatible with, the first habit, thus 
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necessitating the suppression of the first habit. The experimental group 
was then subjected to a metrazol shock, and both groups tested for reten- 
tion of the habits. It was found that a statistically significant higher 
number of reversals to the older habit occurred in the group subjected to 
metrazol shock than in the control group. The psychological implications 
of this finding for metrazol therapy are discussed. [10 min., slides. ] 





3:20 P.M. Emotional Factors in Gastric Neurosis and Peptic Ulcer: 
Experimental Studies. Beta MitTELMANN and Harotp G. Wo Fr, 
New York Hospital, Department of Medicine, and Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College, New York City. 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine to what extent 
induced affective states were accompanied by changes in gastric function 
in patients suffering from gastric neurosis and peptic ulcer. While the 
subject rested, motility and secretion of the stomach, finger temperature, 
and respiration were recorded. Affective states were induced by dis- 
cussing emotionally charged life situations with the subjects over pro- 
longed periods. To date, 55 experiments have been conducted on 9 
patients. In affective stress, particularly anger, the gastric motility 
increased; the acidity values at times after an initial fall, rose; respira- 
tion became more frequent and shallow, but with sighs; the finger tem- 
perature fell, and in patients with peptic ulcers blood occasionally 
appeared in the stomach contents. Similar changes appeared in gastric 
function during sleep, if the subject, prior to the observation, was subjected 
to affective stress. [10 min., slides. | 


3:35 P.M. Clinical Forms and Varieties of Hypnotic Amnesia. MILTON 
H. Ertcxson, Eloise Hospital, Eloise, Michigan. 


The term “hypnotic amnesia” has often been applied in an indis- 
criminate fashion to any apparent loss or decrease of memory deriving 
directly or indirectly from hypnotic trances. This usage has resulted in 
a tendency to regard hypnotic amnesia as a relatively simple, unitary and 
specific phenomenon, varying only in the extent of its inclusiveness and 
the degree of its resistance to correction. As a consequence of these 
general assumptions, many studies of this problem have resulted in find- 
ings of an unsatisfactory, unreliable, and conflicting character. 

Adequate and prolonged clinical experimentation and observation, how- 
ever, will disclose that hypnotic amnesia is not a specific phenomenon, but 
that it is constituted of the separate or combined manifestations of out- 
wardly similar but actually widely divergent and even totally different 
phenomena, each of which derives from its own peculiar psychological 
processes. 

These various phenomena serving to affect the outward manifestation 
of an induced amnesia are then discussed in terms of clinical experimental 
data which illustrate the various forms and character of the memory dis- 
turbances which may derive from hypnosis. Emphasized by the case 
material are those clinical phenomena giving all the effects of a simple 
amnesia, particularly memory displacements, substitutions, distortions, 
reassociations, rejections, and reconstruction. In addition, case material 
is discussed relating to partial and complete, immediate and delayed 
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amnesias, transient recollections, and special manifestations of suppression, 
attention diversion, and blocking. [15 min.] 


3:55 P.M. The Intelligence of the Narcotic Drug Addict. Rawpu R. 
Brown, U. S. Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky, 
A group of 3/71 native, white, male narcotic drug addicts were tested 
on the Wechsler-Bellevue scale. Comparisons are made with Wechsler’s 
unselected population on the basis of verbal, performance, and total IQ, 
Comparisons are made with reference to age groups and institutional 
status (prisoner, probationer, and volunteer patients). The following 
conclusions are drawn: (1) Native, white, male narcotic drug addicts 
range in intelligence from defective to very superior, with the largest 
percentages falling into the average and bright normal classifications, 
(2) The addict group shows a lower percentage of cases in the defective 
and in the very superior and superior intelligence classifications as com- 
pared with Wechsler’s normal group. (3) The volunteer group of patients 
show a slight but statistically significant superiority in IQ over the 
prisoner patients. 
Paper written in collaboration with Mr. J. Edwin Partington, U. S. 
Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky. [10 min., slides.} 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS, I 
Wednesday, September 4, 1:15 P.M. 
Room 10, Liberal Arts Building 


GeorGE D. Stopparp, Chairman 


1:15 P.M. Intelligence and Month of Birth. F Lorence L. Goopenoven, 
University of Minnesota. 

A number of recent studies show a small but statistically reliable 
difference in the mean IQ of children born in different seasons. Upon 
the hypothesis that this difference might be the result of selective planning 
of births by the more intelligent parents, the months of birth of 3275 
children were tabulated according to paternal occupation. Among the 
three upper classes, reliable seasonal differences in frequency of births, 
following the same pattern as the intellectual differences reported by 
others, were found. No such differences occurred among the lower 
groups. It is concluded that the small seasonal difference in intelligence 
is real, but that it can be accounted for adequately on the basis of socio- 
economic differences in the distribution of births and does not demand 
explanation in terms of any postnatal influence of the season itself. 


[10 min., slides. ] 


1:30 P.M. Individual Variations in IQ and Analysis of Concomitant 
Factors. T. W. Ricwarps, Samuel S. Fels Research Institute, 
Antioch College. 

Attention to the problem of changes in the IQ has been devoted, for 
the most part, to tendencies demonstrated by groups of children, although 
the objective of these studies has been, presumably, to obtain some basis 
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for prediction in individual cases. A group of 80 children studied for 
from 4 to 10 years, from six months of age on (part of the Fels group), 
was used in an analysis of individual IQ curves, with reference to inci- 
dents in the child’s history which preceded or paralleled changes in the 
IQ. On these children mental tests were given every six months; in each 
case, also, periodic visits to the home and to the school in the case of the 
older children were recorded by means of summaries and by ratings. 

Selections were made from this material based on significant tendencies 
shown; the home of a child who showed a consistent rise in 1Q was 
compared with that of a child showing a consistent drop. Significant 
differences between these homes occurred with respect to the amount of 
solicitousness, accelerational attempt, severity of disciplinary penalties, 
etc., shown by the mother. Comparisons of IQ curves for children in the 
same family suggested the importance of time relationships in making such 
comparisons. 

This paper will present graphically illustrative material which appeared 
significant. It will also deal in some detail with generalizations regarding 
these phenomena which could be made from the work with the total group 
of 80 children. [15 min., slides. ] 


1:50 P.M. IQ Changes in Older-Age Children Placed for Foster-Home 
Care. James W. Layman, Mental Health Service, Des Moines, 
lowa. 

The present paper is the continuation of an earlier clinical study of 
older-age children placed in foster homes because of the inadequacy of 
their natural homes or behavior and personality problems presented by 
them. Each child has been tested twice or more on the same psycho- 
metric as well as some on two or more other measures of intelligence. 
Differences between the averages of tests 1 and 2, 1 and 3, 2 and 3 are 
not statistically significant, regardless of the test used. Individual cases, 
however, range from a 16-point loss in 1Q to a gain of 24 between the 
first and second administration of the 1916 Stanford-Binet, from a loss 
of 12 to a gain of 16 between the first and third, and from a loss of 4 
toa gain of 12 IQ points between the second and third testing. The 
range on individual cases, to whom Form L was administered, is from a 
loss of 10 to a gain of 18 IQ points. On Form M the range is from a 
loss of 7 to a gain of 11 points. Differences in IQ’s obtained on the 1916 
and the Revised L range from —10 to +10, between the 1916 and 
Revised M from —15 to +13, and between the L and M from —16 to 
+12, In this group, there is no clearly defined tendency for any one test 
form to run higher than another in IQ’s obtained on the same individual. 
Gains or loss of more than 10 points in IQ do not appear to result from 
“practice effects,” but rather appear to be related to the child’s acceptance 
of his situation and attitudes taken toward the need for foster care. 
(15 min. ] 


2:10 P.M. The Growth and Age-Group Ranges of Intelligence, Part I. 
Louis L. McQuirry, University of Illinois. 


; The Thorndike and Thurstone methods of scaling intelligence tests 
differ in assumptions and findings as to the growth and age-group ranges 
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of intelligence, an age-group referring to representative children of the 
same age. The former method assumes equal ranges for all age-groups, 
while the latter method assumes that all test items are of equal validity in 
determining ranges—and results in unequal ranges. This difference in 
the two methods can be experimentally investigated, and the present 
study represents a preliminary step in this direction. 

The procedure is based on the fact that both methods give data for 
constructing curves of the growth of test intelligence. Four such curves 
were derived from applying both methods to the Burt London data and 
the Terman 1916 Stanford data used in their respective revisions of the 
Binet intelligence tests. 

The two curves for the Thorndike method are much more alike than 
are the two curves for the Thurstone method. This result suggests (1) 
the need for a further critical consideration of the concept “ growth of 
test intelligence,” (2) greater consistency for the Thorndike than the 
Thurstone method of scaling intelligence tests, and (3) research designed 
to investigate the relative validity of the two methods—and consequently 
to give additional evidence as to the growth and age-group ranges of 
intelligence. [15 min., slides. ] 


2:30 P.M. Nonintellective Factors in General Intelligence. Davo 
Wecus er, Bellevue Hospital and New York University. 

As soon as one attempts to define general intelligence in terms other 
than test scores, one is forced to conclude that intelligent behavior must 
involve something more than sheer intellectual ability. There are two 
lines of evidence for this inference. One is clinical, centering around 
such facts as that individuals with identical IQ’s may differ very markedly 
in regard to their effective ability to cope with their environment. The 
second is statistical and derives from results obtained from factorial 
analyses of intertest correlations. As regards the latter, such studies as 
are available show that it is not possible to account for more than 50% 
to 70% of the intertest correlational variance after all recognizable intel- 
lectual factors are eliminated. This leaves anywhere from 30% to 50% 
of the tots! factorial variance unaccounted for. It is suggested that this 
residual variance is largely contributed by such factors as drive, energy, 
impulsiveness, etc., a view that is supported by the results of W. P. 
Alexander and others. 

While these factors may be regarded, from a descriptive point of 
view, as temperamental traits, the author puts forward that, irrespective 
of their qualitative denomination, they form part and parcel of what is 
ultimately necessary for intelligent behavior. For this reason they are 
termed nonintellective factors of general intelligence. They are conceived 
of as basic capacities which enter into the construct of general intel- 
ligence in the same way as verbal or abstract reasoning ability. As 
such they are to be differentiated from other “ factors” like education, 
state of health, and social milieu, which, though capable of influencing the 
individual’s functioning, are not part of his native endowment. 

Hitherto, the nonintellective factors in general intelligence have not 
been sufficiently recognized and. when noted, have usually been considered 
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as sources of error which had to be eliminated from test measures. This, 
in the writer’s opinion, is a mistake. Actually, the nonintellective capaci- 
ties are involved in all measures of intelligence and cannot be entirely 
eliminated from any intelligence scale. Nor would their elimination be 
desirable, if they could be. What is necessary, instead, is the devising of 
test situations in which the nonintellective factors can be identified, 
measured, and weighted. 

Preliminary analysis of the problems presented by the construction of 
intelligence scales combining both intellective and nonintellective factors 
is set forth. [15 min.] 


2:50 P.M. The Level-Efficiency Theory of Intelligence. Harriet Bas- 
cock, New York City. - 

Progress in psychology has been retarded, partly by insufficient control 
of mental level in research, but especially by failure to appreciate the 
significance of the time factor in mental activity. Special sensory and 
motor capacities have also served to confuse the problem. 

By mental level is meant the degree to which one has capacity to 
abstract and reason and generalize, to express these activities by means 
of symbols, and to use the symbols in future thinking. 

By mental efficiency is meant the efficiency with which these activities 
can be adequately performed as measured by tests in which time affects 
the scores. Efficiency is the mental phase of time. 

The view brings. together different schools of psychology and explains 
normal and pathological psychology by the same laws. It shows the 
relations between physiological conditions, energy, sensations, percep- 
tion, memory, purpose, etc., and the place of unconscious activity and 
environmental influences. 

Normal mental functioning is dependent upon the time factor. In a 
normal group there are high correlations between efficiency and level, 
even in tests which, when untimed, show only chance relations. This 
confuses the problem because of the frequent unwarranted substitution 
of one kind of test for another. Level and efficiency must be considered 
as separate mental factors. The border group (whose malfunctioning is 
evident only by standard procedures) show lower correlations between 
eficiency and level and greater irregularities of mental profiles, with 
discrepancies between different mental factors which indicate slow per- 
ception and slow integration of data. A rectangular distribution as to 
level gives a normal distribution of efficiency scores. 

Ability to abstract, reason, and generalize and give these processes 
symbolic expression is the distinguishing factor in human intelligence and 
is the basis of scholastic aptitude. 

Time is the essential element in mental stability and control. [15 min.] 


3:10 P.M. Mental Factors as a Function of Personal Idiosyncrasy and 
Particularity of Social Demands. Truman L. Ketiey, Harvard 
University. 


In general the determination of mental factors has started from 
observable scores of many individuals upon several mental measures. The 
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attempt to put rhyme and reason into such a mass of data is laudable. 
However, the movement shows great danger of diverging from its initial 
problem. In early work the test scores to be analyzed derived from tests 
constructed for various and sundry antecedent purposes. This is much as 
it should be, for beginning with tests serving certain known useful fune- 
tions assures that important types of variability are being analyzed. 

When tests of such diversity proved intractable, more consistent tests 
were selected for analysis. This has been done many times. It is done 
whenever a student sets out to investigate a mental factor. Such procedure 
has the weakness of circular action. 

It is high time that the measures that the factorist analyzes be set by 
conditions—social phenomena—outside himself. A problem so set pre- 
sents new issues, for not only is an analysis of the observed measures 
necessary, but also a prior or concomitant analysis to determine the variety 
of purposes to be served and the variety of measures to be analyzed. 
Certain generalizations and extensions of Hotelling’s most predictable 
criterion technique serve this problem. The logic, but not the mathe- 
matical steps, of these techniques is discussed. [15 min.] 


3:30 P.M. Primary Mental Abilities of Children. Tuetma Gwinn 
TuuRSTONE, Chicago Teachers College. 


In several previous studies with students of high school age, the same 
primary abilities have been isolated as were previously found among a 
group of superior college students. The present investigation aimed at 
isolating primary mental abilities of children. 

Sixty psychological tests were given to 1100 eighth-grade children in 
the Chicago public schools. The correlation matrix was analyzed by the 
centroid method, and the factor matrix rotated into a simple structure. 

Six of the factors previously described were found. These are Num- 
ber, Space, Verbal Meaning, Word Fluency, Memory, and Reasoning. 
A second-order general factor is also indicated. 

The 17 tests which have been assembled for a practical program in 
the schools will be described briefly in the paper. [15 min., slides.] 


3:50 P.M. A Nonverbal Approach to the Thurstone Primary Mental 
Abilities. D. J. Morrie, Pennsylvania State College. 


Five nonverbal tests were constructed to measure five of the seven 
Thurstone Primary Mental Abilities, (P) Perceptual Speed, (S) Space, 
(I) Induction, (D) Deduction, and (M) Memory. The purpose of the 
study was to find if these newly constructed performance tests really 
measured what they were arbitrarily named. 

These tests, in addition to the Witmer Cylinder, Porteus Maze, Profile, 
Lepley, Healy P. C. II, Five Figure, and the complete Thurstone Primary 
Abilities Battery (Experimental Edition), were given to 110 freshmen 
boys at Pennsylvania State College. 

Pearson product-moment correlations were obtained. The body of 
data comprising 19 variables was treated by the Thurstone centroid 
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method of factor analysis. The Thurstone tests were used as the criterion 
to aid in the identification of the factors. 

The following three group factors were needed to explain the data: 
(1) Space, (2) Induction, and (3) Perceptual Speed. No general factor 
was disclosed. Identification of the factors was facilitated by the criterion. 

The results indicate that the newly constructed performance tests, 
arbitrarily named tests of Perception and Deduction, in reality measure 
Space. The newly constructed space test had a high loading on this axis. 
Induction, as located by the criterion, seems to be measured by the newly 
constructed performance test of induction. [15 min., slides. ] 


4:10 P.M. The Use of R. A. Fisher's Discriminant Function in the 
Analysis of Pattern Differences. Ropert B. SeLover, University 
of Minnesota. 


Students at the University of Minnesota tested with the Codperative 
Sophomore battery during the years 1932-1933 through 1935-1936 were 
used as subjects. The following tests were analyzed: History and Social 
Science, Foreign Literature, Fine Arts, Total General Culture, English 
Usage, Spelling, Vocabulary, Total English, Literary Acquaintance, and 
General Science. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the following two ques- 
tions: First, will these tests differentiate successful major groups; and 
second, how well will these tests discriminate students who receive honors 
from all those applying? 

The difference between major groups was investigated by analysis of 
variance between successful major groups on all tests. Groups not differ- 
entiated were combined, and average profiles of these were made. The 
discriminant function was applied to several groups to observe the 
maximum difference between groups when a number of measures were 
considered. 

Honor students were compared with those rejected or failed for honors 
on test performance and scholastic success. A combination of these 
variables was made by the discriminant function. 

The results indicate: (1) extreme variability of performance between 
major groups and the value of the discriminant function in treating such 
problems; and (2) a significant contribution of these tests is made in 
selecting students granted honors. [15 min., slides.] 
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VOCATIONAL 
Program Arranged in Collaboration With the American 
Association for Applied Psychology 
Wednesday, September 4, 1:15 P.M. 
Room 316, Liberal Arts Building 


Morris S. VitTeLes, Chairman 


1:15 P.M. The Selection of Department-Store Packers and Wrappers 
With the Aid of a Battery of Psychological Tests: Study II, 
BEATRICE CANDEE, Vocational Service for Juniors, and Mitton 
Buium, College of the City of New York. 

A battery of four tests (the O’Connor Finger Dexterity, the Minnesota 
Clerical, the Otis, and the Zeigler Placing) was administered to a group 
of 58 employees engaged as packers or wrappers in a department store. 
This same battery was administered to 484 applicants for these positions, 
of whom 325 were hired for seasonal work. 

A comparison is made between test scores and criteria of success on 
the job for both groups. The criteria available were foremen ratings and 
average daily production in terms of packages wrapped. 

An attempt will be made to evaluate the advisability of using such tests 
for the selection of packers and wrappers in a department store. A com- 
parison of the findings reported here will be made with those reported in 
an earlier study using similar tests on similarly employed people in a 
different department store. [10 min.]} 


1:30 P.M. Work Sample, Dexterity Tests, and Ratings in the Prediction 
of a Motor Task Performance. Kinstey R. Smitru, Pennsylvania 
State College. 

A one-hour repetitive motor task resembling simple conveyor assembly 
work was performed by 65 male college students. The relative values in 
predicting this work performance of a 15-minute work sample (trial on 
the motor task), three dexterity tests, and qualitative ratings on these 
performances by two graduate clinicians were determined by correlation 
The predictive values of various combinations of these meas- 


technique. 
A financial incentive 


ures were also investigated by multiple correlation. 
was used for both raters and subjects. 

The highest zero-order correlation obtained was that of +.617 with 
the work sample. Addition of qualitative ratings on the work sample 
performance raised this to R=+.654. Combination of the three dexterity 
test scores resulted in an R of only +.478. [10 min.] 


1:45 P.M. A Performance Test for Rimanual Jobs. S. D. EVANS, 
Chicago Research Center, Bureau of Employment Security, Federal 
Security Agency. 

The test consists of two boards, each 1” x 13” x 36”, and 96 cylindrical 


pegs, each 2” in length and 34” in diameter. One of the boards contains 
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eight double rows of circular holes and the other eight double rows of 
ots. 

' The test is administered by having the subject remove the pegs two 
at a time (one in each hand) from the double rows of slots in one board 

and place them in the corresponding holes of the other board. 

The test was administered as part of an experimental battery of 20 
tests to 15 samples employed at work involving the use of two hands, and 
the results correlated with the results of the other tests and with criteria 
of success. An intercorrelation table is presented. The median validity 
coeficient for the 15 samples is .343. The estimated reliability is .95. 
(10 min. ] 


2:00 P.M. A Study of an Unassembied Civil Service Examination Tech- 
nique for Administrative Positions. C. H. Smettzer, Temple 
University. 

This is a study of the results obtained in administering an unassembled 
examination program for Executive Directors in the Department of Public 
Assistance in Pennsylvania. These data are then compared with score 
data usually obtained in unassembled examination procedures. 

There are 67 positions of Executive Director in the Commonwealth 
(salary range $1860-$7500). 

The technique used is to have a committee of highly qualified persons 
decide whether the candidate possesses the background qualifications to 
hold the magnitude of position for which he applied. This is done 
anonymously and independently. Criteria for eligibility are established 
on the basis of the votes (decisions) of the committee members. These 
results are compared with a scoring method. 

The method used appears to be superior to a scoring technique from 
the standpoint of reliability and speed. [10 min.] 


2:15 P.M. The Relation of Bernreuter Personality and Thurstone V oca- 
tional Interest Scores to Each Other and to Scholastic and Mechan- 
ical Achievement. Homer B. Reep, Fort Hays Kansas State 
College. 


The problem of this investigation was to discover the relation of 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory scores to scholastic achievement, 
mechanical aptitude, and mechanical interests and to what extent they 
could be used as a possible basis of vocational and educational guidance. 
The Bernreuter test was included in a team of other tests for administra- 
tion to the freshmen entering Fort Hays Kansas State College. The 
achievement tests in this team consisted of tests in humanities (history 
of civilization), English composition, English literature, physical science, 
average grade in high school, and college aptitude. Intelligence was 
measured by the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability for College 
Students; mechanical aptitude by the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test, 
Part I; and vocational interest by the Thurstone Vocational Interest 
Inventory. The subjects used were 258 college freshmen. The method 
of discovering the relation of the tests to each other was the calculation 
of the Pearson coefficient of correlation. The results show low and insig- 
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nificant correlations between Bernreuter scores and scores of scholastic 
achievement, mechanical aptitude, and vocational interest. The Thurstone 
vocational interest tests also show low correlations with scholastic achieve. 
ment except in two cases. The score for interest in athletic activity has 
a high positive correlation with humanities and a high negative one with 
English composition. The scholastic tests show high positive intercor- 
relation as do also the Thurstone scores. The conclusion is reached that 
the Bernreuter scores seem not to furnish a sufficient basis for giving 
advice in regard to the selection of courses or vocations. [10 min.] 


2:30 P.M. Simplification of the Scoring of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank. Jack W. Dun ap, University of Rochester. 

Experimental groups of 384 men of the University of Rochester, 2 
men of the University of Minnesota, and 254 members of the I.B.M., 
Corporation took the test. Control groups taking the test consisted of 
126 Rochester men, 118 Minnesota men, and 150 I.B.M. men. 

The blanks from Rochester and from I.B.M. were scored by Strong’s 
keys for nine occupations and five groups of occupations, and the blanks 
from Minnesota for eight occupations. “ Simplified” keys were con- 
structed for these occupations and used to rescore the blanks in both the 
experimental and control groups. For each occupation, the correlation 
was computed between the “ original ” scores obtained with Strong’s keys 
and the “ simplified” scores obtained with the new keys. In the Rochester 
data, these correlations ranged from .963 to .985. Next, on the basis of 
these correlations, regression equations were constructed to predict 
“original” scores from “simplified” scores. Substituting the “ simpli- 
fied ” scores of the control groups in the equations, “ original ” scores for 
these groups were estimated. 

The correlations between the estimated scores and the original scores 
in the Rochester control groups ranged from .942 to .981. In 410 of 
1764 cases a letter grade was shifted half a step, e.g. from B— to B or 
C+ to C; in 10 cases a letter grade shifted a whole step, e.g. from C to B. 
However, advice given subjects would be altered in only one case in 22. 

Results indicate that the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men 
may be scored with these simplified keys, with a saving of from 60% to 
90% in time, with relatively few alterations of half a letter grade in scores 


obtained and none of more than a whole letter grade. 
This study was done in collaboration with Bertha M. Peterson. [15 


min., slides. | 


2:50 P.M. The Measurement of Interest in an Occupation vs. Patierns 
of Interests Similar to’ Those of Persons in That Occupation. 
Donatp E. Super, Clark University. 

Vocational interests have been most successfully measured in the past 
by the inventory method. The success of this approach, originated by 
Yoakum’s seminar at the Carnegie Institute of Technology and most 
highly developed by Strong, has led to the virtual neglect of other methods 


of measuring interests. 
The inventory method, in spite of its proven value, is open to several 
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criticisms, best summarized under the heading of limitations involved in 
self-report. In an attempt to avoid these difficulties a series of interest 
tests are being developed which measure recall of facts presented in a 
sequence of pictures of occupational activities. 

In an analysis of the results of a first study with the preliminary form 
of a Test of Interest in Nursing, recall of vocational information and 
pictures presented in the film-strips was found to have a zero correlation 
with intelligence and with Strong’s nursing scale; nurses made scores on 
the Test of Interest in Nursing which were significantly higher than 
those of high school girls in general ; and girls considering nursing as an 
occupation scored significantly higher on this and on Strong’s blank than 
did girls not considering nursing. These facts lead tentatively to the 
conclusion that being interested in an occupation may not, as is generally 
assumed by many users of Strong’s and other, inventories, be the same as 
having a pattern of interests similar to that of persons in that occupation. 


(15 min. ] 


3:10 P.M. The Opinionaire Technique in Vocational Guidance. THeEo. 
F. Lentz, Washington University. 

This paper will report relationships found to exist between vocational 
preferences and opinions. The data consist of vocational preferences 
expressed by 750 persons and opinions on social and personal issues 
expressed by the same population. 

Data presented will include: (1) opinion items correlated with prefer- 
ences for each of three specific vocations, namely, playground director, 
aviator, and athletic director; (2) opinion items correlated with each of 
three vocational factors, as set up by Thurstone for his Vocational Interest 
Schedule, namely, descriptive, academic, and biological; (3) correlation 
between specific vocational preference and correlated battery of opinionaire 
items; and (4) correlation between Thurstone vocational factor and 
correlated battery of opinionaire items. 

Considered in the discussion will be: (1) the value of opinion cor- 
relates as an aid to insight into the psychology of vocational preference 
and choice; (2) the value of opinion correlates as an aid to insight into 
the psychological make-up of the Thurstone factors; (3) the value of 
vocational preference items for personality measurement; and (4) the 
value of the opinionaire technique for vocational prediction. 

The study establishes the feasibility of discovering opinion correlates 
of vocational preference and reveals that opinionaire reactions seem to 
offer as large a field for vocational prediction as interest preference 
reactions. It raises, but does not settle, the question as to the relative 
superiority of the two techniques for vocational prediction. [15 min.] 


3:30 P.M. The Differential Prediction of Success in Two Contrasting 
Vocational Areas. Ray C. HackMAN, University of Minnesota. 

A battery of 11 tests was given to beginning students in the depart- 
ments of dressmaking and cosmetology at the Girls’ Vocational High 
School in Minneapolis in the Fall of 1938. Students in the dressmaking 
department were also rated on a graphic rating scale by the trade teachers 
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in the department. Two criteria of success were used: (1) the weighted 
grade averages in courses taken during the first year of training; (2) 
status in the department a year and a half after testing. Individuals who 
had made normal progress in school were assumed to be “ successful.” 
Individuals who had been retarded, who had withdrawn or transferred 
were assumed to be “ unsuccessful.” 

Using the statistical techniques of multiple regression and the dis- 
criminant function, the following results were obtained: (1) A multiple 
R of .90 was obtained between certain of the tests, together with the 
rating scale, and the weighted grade average in courses in “ Power 
Machine Operating ”; (2) scores predicted by the multiple regression 
formula and scores predicted by the discriminant function correlated to 
the extent of .94; (3) using a dichotomized criterion, success in dress- 
making was predicted from scores on (a) the Revised Minnesota Paper 
Formboard, (b) the Name-Checking subtest in the Minnesota Clerical 
Test, and (c) the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test; (4) a similar differ- 
ential was obtained on the cosmetology groups using (a) the Revised 
Minnesota Paper Formboard, (b) the Number-Checking subtest in the 
Minnesota Clerical Test, (c) the Turning Test, and (d) the Minnesota 
Spatial Relations Test; (5) “successful” groups in dressmaking and 
cosmetology were differentiated by means of (a) the Pressey Senior 
Classification Test, (b) the O’Connor Finger Dexterity Test, and (c) the 
Turning Test; and (6) the significance of these results for the problems 
of experimental design will be discussed. [15 min., slides. ] 


RESEARCH AND INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
Wednesday, September 4, 8:15 P.M. 
Auditorium 


J. E. DeCamp, Chairman 


Note: The showing of films will not be accompanied by verbal 

descriptions, since proper titles in the films will be adequate. 

Forms of Learning in Animals. Kari U. Smita and Witiiam E. 
KappauF, University of Rochester. [25 min.] 

Analysis of Visuomotor Performance by a New Marble Board Test, 
Heinz WERNER, Wayne County Training School. [15 min.] 

“Voluntary” Control of Hair-Raising With Associated Autonomic 
Phenomena. Donatp B. Linpstey, Bradley Home and Brown 
University. [10 min.] 

Experiments in Social Climate. RatpH Wuure, Tiffin Business 
University. [Sound, 14 min.] 

Modern Treatment in Mental Disease. James D. Pace, University of 
Rochester. [10 min. ] 


Impairment of Abstract Behavior Manifested in a Test Performance. 
Kurr GoipstE1n, Tufts College, and Martin Scueerer, Columbia 


University. [15 min. ] 
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The Development of Eugene, a 23-Year-Old Boy Isolated by 17 Years of 
Epileptic Seizures. Doris TwircHeLt-ALLen, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(15 min.] 





A Quantitative Investigation of Bodily Changes Induced in Aberrant and 
Normal Rats by Varying the Difficulty of Visual Size Discriminations. 
Paut E. Fietps, Ohio Wesleyan University. [12 min.] 












Behavior of Free-ranging Rhesus Monkeys. C. R. Carpenver, School of 
Tropical Medicine, Puerto Rico. [15 min. | 







PSYCHOMETRICS 
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9:00 A.M. The Validity of Personality Inventories Studied by a “ Guess 
Who” Technique. Cuas. C. Peters, Pennsylvania State College. 


The purpose of this study was to determine to what extent scores 
based upon self-testimony on the Bernreuter, the Bell, and the Link per- 
sonality inventories agree with the behavior of the subjects as observed 
by others. The population was made up of university freshmen. Descrip- 
tions of hypothetical persons standing high in each of nine personality 
traits, and descriptions of persons standing low in those traits, were placed 
in the hands of the 605 subjects, who were asked to “nominate” for 
each of the 18 categories persons out of their class whom they had 
observed to be much like the persons described. From the returns “ high” 
and “low” classes were determined for each of the nine traits, and for 
one over-all trait, from the persons “ nominated” three or more times. 
These selected classes constituted only the extreme tails of the several 
distributions. The Bell, the Link, and the Bernreuter inventories had 
previously been administered to the freshmen. A new technique for 
biserial r from wide-spread classes was applied to determine a coefficient 
of correlation between the scores on the inventory and observed behavior, 
and these r’s were tested for statistical significance by certain appropriate 
newly developed formulas. The validity correlations ranged from —.078 
to +.503 and averaged about +.26. All but two of them were highly 
significant statistically. The investigation revealed as high validity 
correlations as other indirect evidence would suggest as probable, and 
proved the usefulness of a new statistical procedure adapted to cases 
when measurements must be in terms of general observations where sub- 
jects are not known by enough observers to make the usual type of ratings 
feasible. [15 min.] 
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9:20 A.M. A Theory of the Stimulus. J. A. Lyncu, Rice Institute. 


The following formula for the stimulus is submitted: 
“ 
A=} 3a; 
es 
with terms defined as follows: 
A, stands for a matured learning product ; 


oC 
3a, assembles all situations to which A, is relevant; and 
=i 
a,, a particular occasion for A,, is a function of two factors: 
where x,;=total number of elements, 
4y,= unordered elements, 
and #;—y,=ordered elements, 
a = fy (44-9). 
An element is a factor capable of manipulation as an entity emphasiz- 
ing its symbolic efficacy. 
Accrued readiness, A,, influences a; as an isolated member by loading 
its ordered-elements factor. 
Concrete illustrations: (1) Of a,: (i) a sentence expressing an idea 
in which the meanings of some of the words are known and some not; 
(ii) a jig-saw puzzle with some of the parts placed and some not. 


n 
(2) Of Sa,: (a) a series of sentences or word combinations expressing 
i=1 


the same idea; or (b) a series of the above-described puzzles made from 
the same picture. 

Different types of stimulus series are based upon the possible types of 
learning products which are classified roughly as rational, volitional, and 
sensory. 

Every stimulus series is capable of evaluation from the standpoint of 
three criteria: (1) the learning process, (2) the learning product, and 
(3) pure activity. 

As an experiment, it is suggested that a number of segments of one 
of the series described above be rated quantitatively, on the a priori basis, 
as R,, R,, etc., ao : Riga! 

x with P, or with P, . T 
T, and T, being time factors and P, and P, proficiency attained. Each 
practice, a;, should be separately motivated; and its concluding phase 
should be separated from the initial phase of a443) by a diversion of 
interest. [15 min. ] 


9:40 A.M. Analysis of Mental Growth of School Children. N. J. Van 
STEENBERG, Carnegie Foundation. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the normal growth of intelli- 
gence as defined by Stanford-Binet mental age and to compare this normal 
trend with individual growth curves superimposed on it. 

Published data from a number of sources, but principally from the 
Harvard Growth Study, have been analyzed to show the relationship 
between chronological age and Stanford-Binet mental age. It has been 
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found that the frequency curves for successive CA’s are not, as expected, 
normal, but significantly positively skewed and platykurtic. It is con- 
sidered important to derive a method for comparing these curves one with 
another so as to reveal norms of the growth of intelligence. Comparison 
may be carried out by two methods: (a) A rational curve with its 
parameters a function of the CA might be derived; (b) by changing the 
mental age scale into a new one by means of a nonlinear transformation a 
new set of curves approximating normality can be obtained. Both 
methods have been employed, but since the concept of the normal curve 
is so much more readily understood by most psychologists, explanations 
are couched in terms of the second method. By means of the indices 
derived, a growth curve has been obtained by the method of absolute 
scaling, differing significantly from the one previously described by L. L. 
Thurstone. 

Upon these curves of moving averages there have been superimposed 
various curves based upon data from multiple observations of single indi- 
viduals. These curves should provide a basis for the limitation of pre- 
diction of test intelligence. [15 min., slides. ] 


10:00 A.M. A Criterion for the Number of Factors in a Table of Inter- 
correlations. Cirype H. Coomss, University of Chicago. 

The intercorrelations of tests of cognitive processes are generally 
positive, hence the test vectors lie in an n-dimensional cone or pyramid. 
Upon extracting a factor, a residual table of correlations is secured; a 
sign change is made before the next factor is extracted. This involves 
reflecting certain residual test vectors 180° until they again lie in a cone 
or pyramid. The extent to which they lie mutually close together is 
dependent upon the presence of common factors. An index of this mutual 
dependence is given by the number of negative entries in the residual 
matrix after sign change. The number of negative entries expected if 
only chance error factors remain depends upon the number of tests in the 
battery. A criterion based on this critical value is presented with 
examples of its application in experimental studies. [10 min.] 


10:15 A.M. On the Number of Factors. Quinn McNemar, Stanford 
University. 

It is obvious from the literature involving the application of factorial 
methods that considerable difficulty is being experienced in assigning 
meaning to those factors extracted beyond the first few. It seems reason- 
able to assume that one cause for this predicament is the likelihood that 
more factors have been extracted than justifiable in the light of the 
sampling errors which affect the original correlational matrix. Certain 
of the empirical efforts to derive a criterion for the number of factors 
have been inadequate because it was wrongly assumed that chance 
sampling errors affect independently the several r’s in a table of 
intercorrelations. 

In order to secure situations in which the number of factors was 
known for a defined universe, and in order to give free rein to the known 
fact that for a given sample the sampling fluctuations of correlation coeffi- 
cients are correlated, resort has been made to tables of random numbers. 
Variables have been defined in terms of a predetermined number of factors 
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plus specifics, “ scores” for samples of from 150. to 250 have been built 
up, the product moment correlations calculated, and the resulting matrices 
subjected to centroid analysis. The situations used include the following: 
9 variables, 1 factor; 10 variables, 2 factors; 10 variables, 3 factors; 
14 variables, 3 factors (one of which was general). 

Several proposed criteria for number of factors are examined in the 
light of these analyses. [15 min., slides. ] 


10:35 A.M. A Factorial Study of Visual Gestalt Effects. L. L. 
THURSTONE, University of Chicago. 

This paper is a description of a program for the study of personality 
types by objective and experimental methods and more especially with a 
series of individual laboratory tests of perceptual functions. In the typo- 
logical literature there have been many suggestions of perceptual functions 
that are supposed to be diagnostic of types. Although this field has not 
been seriously exploited, there has been some experimentation, mostly in 
Europe. In the present study a series of 33 perceptual measures are used, 
the total program requiring about five hours of laboratory time for each 
subject. The results will be analyzed factorially in the hope of determin- 
ing some fundamental dimensions of temperament that might be appraised 
objectively and without using paper-and-pencil questionnaires. Among 
the perceptual tests are the following: the windmill illusion, the Wundt 
brightness contrast illusion, brightness constancy, size constancy, six 
optical illusions, the Gottschaldt figures, Street Gestalt completion test, 
Schmidt’s color and form preference in apparent movement, after-image 
of movement, duration of the positive after-image, dark adaptation time, 
the complication clock, peripheral span, flicker-fusion rate, personal tempo, 
apparent movement tolerance. Most of the tests represent visual Gestalt 


effects. [15 min.] 


10:55 A.M. The Isolation of Musical Abilities by Factorial Methods. 
J. E. Karxin, University of Chicago. 

The existing evidence in the music field is discussed briefly from the 
point of view of application of factorial methods of analysis. The main 
body of the article consists of an account of an analysis of two different 
batteries of music tests by Dr. L. L. Thurstone’s multiple factor analysis 
technique. The trait configuration of each analysis was rotated into a 
promisingly intelligible simple structure. There appear to be, also, strik- 
ing consistencies between the results of the two analyses indicating 
stability of possible music factors. The line of future work in this domain 
is indicated shortly. [15 min. ] 


11:15 A.M. The Relation of Primary Mental Abilities to Preference 
Scales and to Vocational Choice. Dorotay C. Apx1ns, Social 
Security Board, Federal Security Agency. 

This paper is a report of two studies, the first of which was conducted 
jointly by Dr. G. F. Kuder and the author. We were concerned with the 
extent to which one’s abilities are related to the types of activities which 


he prefers. 
The experimental edition of Thurstone’s Tests for Primary Mental 
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Abilities, yielding scores on seven primary ability composites, was given 
to 512 University of Chicago freshmen in September, 1938. The same 
students filled out an experimental edition of Kuder’s Preference Record, 
which yields scores for nine types of activities. Results are presented in 
terms of ability profiles for contrasted groups on each preference scale 
for men and for women. In addition, Pearson intercorrelation coefficients 
of all measures used were obtained. The profiles and correlations reveal 
relatively slight overlapping between the measures of ability and the 
preference measures. The trends which do appear are in line with our 
expectations. If measures in each of these domains have prognostic value 
for certain criteria of success, a combination of the two sorts of measures 
ought to prove more effective than measures in either of the two fields 
alone. 

In the second study, the problem was to investigate the relations of 
primary mental abilities to vocational choice. The Primary Mental Abili- 
ties Tests were administered to male students in several departments of 
various universities. The subjects were either graduate students or seniors 
majoring in a given subject-matter field. Primary composite scores were 
averaged for each of the vocational fields. Results were plotted in terms 
of ability profiles for each vocational choice group. It is demonstrated 
that the ability profiles of the various vocational groups differ and that 
the differences are reasonable. [15 min., slides. ] 


11:35 A.M. The Relation of Test Difficulty and Factorial Composition 
Determined From Individual and Group Forms of Primary Mental 
Abilities Tests. Wrutt1s C. ScHarrer, University of Chicago. 


The growth of factorial studies in the cognitive field of human ability 
gives increasing evidence for the reliability of the functional unities thus 
determined. Less is known as to the conditions determining the appear- 
ance of factors, the validity question. This study reports an experi- 
mental investigation of the hypothesis that the perceptual component of 
atest is a function of the relative difficulty of the task and, consequently, 
that the perceptual factor as defined by Thurstone’s tests for the Primary 
Mental Abilities is of essentially different nature from that of the number, 
space, and verbal abilities defined by the same system. 

Following this hypothesis it should be possible to construct tests of 
various difficulties for each of several types of content such that the fac- 
torial description of this battery would show a fanning of test vectors for 
each series of tests between the perception axis and an axis X, where X 
represents, in turn, the number, space, and verbal axes. 

The test battery given to 100 college men consisted of (a) 18 paper- 
and-pencil standard reference tests for the primaries, group administered ; 
and (b) 16 experimental tests representing six types of test material, each 
in several levels of difficulty, individually administered and scored in terms 
of reaction times for each item. This test material was projected from 
$$-mm. film, the subject’s responses being made with finger keys to enable 
greater experimental control over chance variables. Results are reported 
on the relation of group and individual testing methods for comparable 
test material and on the implications of the difficulty-hypothesis for the 
factorial analysis of ability. [15 min., slides.] 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


Program Arranged by the Program Committee of the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 


Thursday, September 5, 9:00 A.M. 
Auditorium 


Goopwin Watson, Chairman 


9:00 A.M. Psychology of Social Change: Plans for the 1941 Yearbook 
of the S.P.S.SJ. ArtHur W. Kornuauser, University of Chicago, 


The 1941 Yearbook will deal primarily with those processes of social 
change, and the movements actively promoting change, which appear espe- 
cially significant in present-day America. Effort will be made to achieve 
a dispassionate, psychological treatment which at the same time will be 
realistic and “ practical ” in helping to guide social action. In this connec- 
tion, the view of “ objectivity ” advanced in the Society’s First Yearbook 
will be re-examined. 

An introductory section of the book will indicate the pressing problems 
of change in our society and will also point out major issues which have 
emerged in the history of thought concerning social change. Beyond the 
introduction, the volume will consist of three parts as follows: Part I 
constitutes the psychological foundation; it offers a set of psychological 
concepts with illustrative applications. A major portion of the present 
paper will be devoted to these psychological interpretive concepts. 

Part II of the Yearbook will proceed with psychological analyses of 
important changes occurring in different social areas, utilizing the formu- 
lations of Part I. Thus, in the economic sphere, major changes will be 
examined in occupational activities, consumer activities, and in the organi- 
zation and control of business. In the “cultural area” attention will be 
given to changes in intellectual and artistic pursuits; in family life, educa- 
tion, and community influences upon youth; in public opinion and influ- 
ences affecting it. Finally, a political section will deal with problems of 
political organization and leadership, revolutionary movements, and gov- 
ernmental functions and relations to business. Several detailed case 
studies of social changes will complete Part II. 

Part III will attempt to draw conclusions and implications for action. 
The present paper merely hazards a guess as to these conclusions. [20 


min. | 





9:30 A.M. Organized Labor and Conflict in Relation to Social Change. 
I. Krecuevsky, New America. 


Considerations of the significance of labor organizations and labor 
conflicts have given rise to the hypothesis that labor unions have a unique 
réle to play in the process of social change and are the most likely and 
dependable source for action aimed toward desirable social change. 
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This paper will present psychological, economic, and political consid- 
erations to defend the hypothesis that the rdle of labor unions in social 
change can be no different in kind from that of any other special interest 
group. Labor’s “consciousness,” “dependability,” and actions are deter- 
mined by the same factors operating upon all other groups in modern 
society. 

Up to the present time the labor movement has functioned within an 
expanding society. At each step industrial workers thought and moved 
with the dominant forces of that society in pressing forward the develop- 
ment of the new freedom and the new wealth of competitive capitalism. 
Labor’s gains were but special instances of a general expansion of 
democracy and wealth. 

Today labor unions are operating within a contracting economy where, 
given the continuation of present monopoly production practices, gains for 
labor can only be made by restrictive monopoly practices of its own at the 
expense of other groups in society. In such a situation the program of 
labor or any other special interest group cannot adequately meet its own 
or society’s problems, and pressure will be created for a national 
program of action rather than a special interest group program. Such 
“ynification” may lead to a “totalitarian solution” or it may lead to a 
democratic solution involving the removal of monopoly barriers to pro- 
duction. In either event, labor itself will be an important factor among 
the many involved in any social change—good or bad. [12 min.] 


9:50 A.M. Business, Indusiry, and Management in Relation to Social 
Change. Wattace H. Wutrecx, The Psychological Corporation. 


During the past 10 years there has been developing a slow, but posi- 
tive, transition in management policies and social attitudes. While these 
shifts tend toward a more liberal social philosophy, they do not constitute 
a denial or profound modification of the doctrine of free competitive 
enterprise. 

The paradoxical attempt to introduce liberal social policies and have 
them appear within the framework of business and industry built upon a 
laissez-faire economy has produced a confused management. 

Four directions in which social change is occurring through industrial 
policies are as follows: (1) Management and industry have abandoned 
the expedient, short-term policy of quick profits while they could be had. 
The new approach is a long-time view of industry and its permanent 
place in the national and world economy. (2) Management shows a new 
responsiveness to the expectancies of the consumer, the stockholder, and 
the public at large. There is a willingness to reshape industrial policies 
in terms of public attitudes, recognizing that the whole economic structure 
is jeopardized by industrial policies which run contrary to the public 
interest. (3) The above is reflected in the increasing use of socio- 
psychological research. The wide-spread development of market research 
techniques, consumer opinion surveys, and public opinion polls is a partial 
attempt to find the solution to basic social and industrial problems through 
research, The growing use of the Psychological Corporation, and other 
psychological research assistance, is another indication. (4) The recogni- 
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tion that the relationships between labor and industry must be revised; 
that nobody knows as yet what constitutes a sound working relationship; 
and a willingness to submit the problems to sound sociopsychological 
investigation when and if psychologists have a program which will shed 
the necessary light on the now obscure solutions. [12 min. ] 


10:10 A.M. Studies in the Change of Political Opinions. Paut F. 
LAZARSFELD, Princeton University. 

To make social change the object of a systematic research is quite 
difficult. Usually a choice must be made between a laboratory experi- 
ment, where only a stimulus of very short duration can be observed, or 
the analysis of historical trends, where it is very difficult to isolate the 
various determining factors. 

As an attempt toward a technique bridging this gap, a group of 600 
people will be kept under observation for seven months during the Presi- 
dential campaign and will be reinterviewed monthly about their chief 
opinions and expectations regarding the candidates and issues they stand 
for. Those people who change their opinions between one interview and 
the next will be submitted to especially detailed interviews aimed at find- 
ing out the factors which determined their change of opinion. The 
following results will be reported: What are the main characteristics of 
people who are especially likely to change their opinion? What is the 
importance of different media of communication, such as radio, news- 
papers, and so on? What is the type and content of the arguments which 
are most likely to bring about change of opinion? 

Special training methods are being developed to enable the inter- 
viewers to elicit detailed explanations of the reasons for change and to 
report them in such a way that large numbers of these “ case studies” 
can be treated statistically. As it is to be expected that in certain respects 
the repeated interviews themselves change the attitude of the respondents, 
a system of controlled samples is set up, consisting of people who will be 
interviewed only once and whose responses can be compared with those 
of the main panel of 600 people. 

The study is a cooperative venture between the Office of Radio Research 
at Columbia University and the research organization of Elmo Roper. 


[12 min. ] 


10:30 A.M. Popular Movements in Relation to Social Change. FrRanx- 
LIN FEARING, University of Southern California. 

The psychologist’s interest in group behavior is restricted to the 
analysis of the manifold of interrelated factors which induce the behavior 
in question, the internal psychological structure of the group, and the 
techniques by which it maintains itself. Such analysis is not concerned 
with determining the social, political, or economic desirability or unde- 
sirability of such behavior. 

The terms “ social movement” and “ group” are in need of clarifica- 
tion in terms of objective phenomena. It is the purpose of the present 
study to attempt a tentative, preliminary study of certain popular move- 
ments from the point of view of (a) their goals, (b) their propaganda 
techniques, (c) the inducing situation, and (d) their psychological 


structure. 
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Such social-psychological phenomena as the so-called “ Ham and 
Eggs” movement and the Upton Sinclair or “ Epic” campaign in Cali- 
fornia appear to offer material for this type of study. The analysis of 
the campaign literature of the former ‘“ movement,” together with the 
study of its internal organization, offers data relevant to the problem. 


(12 min. ] 


10:50 A.M. The Role of the Intellectual in Social Change. BErNarp F. 
Riess, Hunter College. 

Three hypotheses concerning the réle of the intellectual in social 
change have attracted much attention. The first states that the intel- 
lectuals are among the first to become dissatisfied with the status quo 
and to initiate ideas of social change. The second holds that social change 
awaits the coming of a leader and that the intellectual, because of superior 
ability, fits the leadership Gestalt and determines the course of change. 
The third holds that the intellectual plays an important part in social 
change only when the relationship between the intellectual, his class- 
membership, and his economic position at a given moment of socio- 
economic change allows him to become the focal point for a wider 
regestalting of various components in the social scene. Examination of 
movements such as the Populist groups in the United States and else- 
where indicates the lack of validity of the first and second hypotheses. 
Data gathered from surveys of intellectuals in the labor movement and in 
educational institutions, but not in trade unions, show the effect of eco- 
nomic security, class-membership, and affiliation with workers on attitude 
toward the rdle of the intellectual in social change. Attitudes of students 
toward social change as compared with those of noncollege youth also 
indicate the importance of factors other than mere intellectualism as 
determinative of the réle played by an individual in social change. [12 
min. | 


11:10 A.M. Resistance to Social Change. Daniet Karz, Princeton 
University. 

The study of social change tends to emphasize successful reforms and 
revolutions, either political, social, or economic, and therefore needs to 
be supplemented by investigations of resistance to change. This shift 
in emphasis contributes to an understanding of social change in four 
ways: (1) In describing stable social organization it furnishes the back- 
drop against which social change takes place. The individual changer 
operates with difficulty in the tightly structured field of institutional pat- 
terns. The rigid institution reduces to the conforming behavior of human 
beings who accept an absolutistic institutional ideology, who believe that 
the institution is something more than their own collective adjustment 
and hence unamenable to change, and who give an all-or-none loyalty to 
institutional symbols. (2) The attention to resistance to change brings 
into focus attempted changes which have failed. Where a proposed 
change, once effectively resisted, is later successfully consummated, we 
have in some sense a control study of social change. (3) The techniques 
employed to resist change and specific resistances encountered by par- 
ticular movements become the subject for intensive study. Social change 
thus appears as a special case of group conflict. (4) The personal basis 
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of conservatism complements the personal basis of radicalism. The vested 
interests which oppose change is too loose a descriptive term and needs 
to be analyzed in terms of the psychological motives which make people 
cling tenaciously to old values and old adjustments. The aim of the 1942 
Yearbook is to gather material and stimulate research on all four of these 
points in emphasis. [15 min.] 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 
Thursday, September 5, 9:00 A.M. 
Room 316, Liberal Arts Building 


R. S. Woopwortu, Chairman 


9:00 A.M. The Effect of Oxygen Deprivation and Strychnine on the 
Relative Blind Areas of the Eye. Cuirrorp P. Seitz, University 
of Alabama, and CHarLtes M. RosENnTHAL, Long Island College of 
Medicine. 

This study was concerned with the changes in the relative blind areas 
of the eye under conditions of oxygen deprivation when strychnine was 
administered directly to the conjunctiva. Employing the technique of 
angioscotometry, the central visual fields (35°) of the four subjects were 
carefully mapped. Following this, three drops of a 1% solution of 
strychnine were applied to the conjunctiva of one eye and three drops 
of sterile water to the other. The subjects were unaware as to which 
eye had received the effective dose. Individual maps were plotted every 
15 minutes until the effectiveness of the strychnine had worn off. Blood 
pressure and pulse readings showed no changes during the experimental 
session, and no general systemic involvement was subjectively reported or 
otherwise noted. The maps showed a definite decrease in the relative 
blind areas of the treated eye. 

At the next experimental session a control map was taken, and follow- 
ing this a simulated ascent to an altitude of 17,500 feet was made in a 
Barach Portable Oxygen Chamber. Fifteen minutes later the maps of 
both eyes were plotted and the characteristic widening of the blind areas 
noted. Three drops of strychnine were then applied to one eye, water to 
the other, and maps plotted every 15 minutes for one hour. Under these 
conditions a definite decrease in the blind area is noted in the eye treated 
with strychnine, while the eye which had not been treated showed ‘the 
usual marked effects of oxygen deprivation. 

The results of this study clearly demonstrate the effectiveness of a 
small local application of strychnine in counteracting the effect of oxygen 
deprivation equivalent to an altitude of 17,500 feet. [15 min., slides.] 


9:20 A.M. Further Experiments on the Central vs. Peripheral Locus of 
Preparatory Set. O. H. Mowrer, Yale University. 

In a previously published study it was found that if subjects were 

instructed to react (by releasing a telegraph key) as quickly as possible 

to the onset of either visual or auditory stimuli (occurring at regular 
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six-second intervals), they characteristically showed an increase in 
reaction time whenever a series of one type of stimulus was followed, 
unexpectedly, by the other type of stimulus. 

This increase in reaction time was taken as indicative of differential 
preparation, or set, for responding to the two types of stimuli. Since the 
response made to the two types of stimuli (i.e. release of key) was always 
the same, it was concluded that this differential preparedness was not 
localizable in the muscles of the responding hand and arm. Two other 
possibilities were: (1) that this differential preparedness was due to 
differential sense-organ adjustments or (2) that it was dependent upon 
purely neural, or central, factors. 

In an effort to push the analysis of this problem somewhat further, 
the experiment just described was repeated, but with this difference: 
instead of using intermittent visual and auditory stimuli, pairs of readily 
distinguishable stimuli within the same sense modality were employed. In 
one test two noiseless mechanical vibrators (one on either leg) were used, 
in another test a red and a green light, and in a third test two visual 
forms, the letter “S”’ and the letter “T.” In none of these latter tests 
was a reliable increase in reaction time obtained by shifting unexpectedly 
from one member of a stimulus pair to the other. Positive results in this 
connection would have supported the central theory of set; negative results 
are ambiguous. 

In a final experiment, results have been obtained which seem reason- 
ably definitive in this connection but which space does not permit dis- 
cussion of at this time. [15 min., slides. ] 


9:40 A.M. Voluntary Response to Labyrinthine Stimulation With Small 
Amplitudes of Passive Rotary Oscillation. Rotanp C. Travis, 
Western Reserve University. 


The problem was to determine the accuracy of voluntary response to 
exceedingly small amplitudes of passive rotary oscillation of the body in 
human subjects. 

The Dodge rotation platform, oscillated by an electric motor through 
a crank and pulley, provided stimulation of the labyrinthine receptors 
approximating the sine-wave motion of a pendulum. This smooth, regular 
type of oscillation can be controlled regarding amplitude and acceleration. 
The subject was blindfolded, and his voluntary manual response, together 
with the oscillations of the platform, was recorded on a smoked drum. 
Amplitudes of 4% degree, 1% degree, and 1 degree with average velocities 
of 0.27, 0.47, 0.55, 0.70, 0.80, 0.95, 1.32, 1.40, and 1.86 degrees per 
second, respectively, were used. Twenty-one college men acted as subjects. 

Results: (1) The magnitude of change in acceleration and deceleration 
was the significant factor in labyrinthine stimulation. (2) Changes in 
amplitude per se did not effect adequacy of response to successive half 
oscillations, In other words, a passive movement of the body comprising 
an acceleration phase and a deceleration phase is interpreted and reacted 
to by the organism as a single stimulus of motion within our experimental 
limits of from % degree to 8 degrees. (3) The curve of relationship 
between adequacy of voluntary response and acceleration resembles an 
ogive curve irrespective of the changes of amplitude of oscillation. 
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(4) The 75% threshold for perception of rotary oscillation in terms of 
average velocity was about 0.90 degree per second. These results with 
small amplitudes correspond with earlier findings with large amplitudes. 
[15 min., slides. } 


10:00 A.M. Factoring Hunger Motivation. Paut Tuomas Young, 
University of Illinois. 

Experiments made by the self-selection feeding method and with the 
preference technique have demonstrated the existence of at least 10 inde- 
pendently variable partial hungers, each of which is objectively related 
to some bodily need. Through the food-preference technique, appetitive 
demands can be ranked in order of dominance from high to low, and 
changes in this rank order can be detected. 

An analysis of hunger motivation raises two basic questions: (1) How 
can one account for food selection in accordance with varying bodily 
needs? (2) How can one account for the energizing of behavior by a 
needed food element? 

There is evidence to show that when a rat needs a particular food 
element his gustatory threshold for this substance declines, and his activity 
level rises when the needed food becomes available. 

The thesis is presented that the traditional doctrine of a single hunger 
drive is no longer tenable. It gives way to a theory of independently 
variable partial hungers. These hunger factors are integrated to form 
the total food-motivating state of the organism at any given moment, 
[15 min. ] 


10:20 A.M. Physiological Recovery From Experimentally Induced 
Frustrations as a Function of Overt Muscular Discharge. G. L. 
FREEMAN, Northwestern University. 

Twenty-four men were subjected to four types of displacing stimula- 
tion (pistol shot, motor. conflict, personal questions, sensory discrimina- 
tion). Records of palmar skin resistance and movements of the air 
mattress on which S laid were obtained before, during, and after each test. 
Rate of physiological recovery (indicated by rising skin resistance) fol- 
lowing cessation of stimulation showed considerable variation among 
individuals and tests. In general, rapid recovery was positively correlated 
with amount of air displacement caused by movements made during and 
following the experimental frustration. Subjects with long physiological 
recovery times often showed more overt movements under basal rest than 
during the test itself. Less neurotic subjects lay relatively stil! during 
basal rest, but were less inhibited in immediate overt discharge of aroused 
tensions during and after stimulation. (In collaboration with Julian 
Pathman.) [10 min.] 


10:35 A.M. The Destruction of Cortical Tissue Without Opening the 
the Skull. L. A. PENNINGTON, University of Illinois. 

The aim of this methodological study was to determine the time 

required by thermocautery to induce cortical lesions of varying depths 

in cytoarchitectonic areas of the rat brain. The method involved three 
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steps. First, the amount of heat in calories generated per second per unit 
of platinum wire was determined. Second, the heated cautery tip was 
applied to the skulls of animals of same sex and age for different time 
intervals. Third, 15 days after operation the rats were killed and their 
brains prepared for sectioning. Correlation between the lengths of time of 
cautery application and the number of cortical cellular-layers destroyed 
was noted. Time values are available for the destruction of cortical layers 
in the area striata and the critical auditory region. The results indicate 
that induction of lesions can be more readily controlled without trephining 
the skull. [10 min., slides. ] 


10:50 A.M. Removal of the Thyroid and Pituitary Glands as Related to 
Learning in the Rat. Rosert W. BurNHAM, Rutgers University. 


Several studies have been reported by Liddell, Rickey, and others bear- 
ing upon the effects produced in learning behavior when the thyroid gland 
is removed. In the white rat Rickey found that removal of the thyroid 
gland eliminated previous learning and that there was very little or no 
relearning. Since removal of the pituitary gland completely inhibits 
activity of the thyroid gland according to the best physiological evidence, 
the same results should be anticipated after hypophysectomy. 

An experiment was carried out using white rats on a simple elevated 
apparatus for the discrimination of black from white. Electric shock was 
employed as punishment, and further motivation was provided by the 
unenclosed narrow elevated runway to the discrimination boxes. (Rickey 
used hunger as a motive, but metabolic changes after thyroidectomy bring 
about profound decrements in degree of hunger.) The general procedure 
was to give each animal 10 trials per day until the completion of learning. 
The criterion of learning was two successive days of errorless runs. 

Six groups of animals were used: one normal, one control operated, 
two hypophysectomized, one thyroidectomized, and one with both thyroid 
and pituitary removed. 

Results showed very unequivocally no losses in learning after hypo- 
physectomy or thyroidectomy, complete normal ability for original learning 
and for relearning after hypophysectomy, complete retention and normal 
relearning after removal of both thyroid and pituitary glands. 

Conclusions: Rickey’s results did not demonstrate loss of previous 
learning or inability to relearn, merely a decreased appetite for food. 
Using stronger motivation, there can be demonstrated complete retention 
of a simple discrimination habit, as well as normal original learning and 
telearning of the habit after thyroidectomy, after hypophysectomy, and 
after thyroid-hypophysectomy. [15 min., slides.] 


11:10 A.M. The Effect of Androgenic Hormone on Sex Drive in the 
Male Guinea Pig. Joun P. Sewarp and Georcene H. Sewarp, 
Connecticut College. 


This experiment was designed to measure the effect of castration and 
subsequent treatment with androgenic hormone on the sex behavior of 
male guinea pigs. Six adults in two groups of three litter-mates each 
were studied over a six-month period. After two months two animals 
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of each group were castrated, leaving the third as a control. During the 
final two months one of the castrated animals of each group was treated 
with testosterone propionate. Throughout the experiment sex drive was 
measured in two situations: (1) the hurdle box, in terms of the frequency 
of crossings to a female, with and without preceding satiation; (2) the 
observation cage, with access to a receptive or a nonreceptive female. 
Crossings in the hurdle box after deprivation showed a gradual decline 
of drive in the castrated animals. This was largely restored by the 
hormone injections. The same trends appeared, though less markedly, 
in the records of copulatory behavior. Normal and treated animals 
crossed less frequently after satiation than after deprivation. Castrated 
untreated animals, which, as a rule, failed to ejaculate, tended to cross 
more frequently just after access to a receptive female. [15 min., slides.] 


11:30 A.M. Interrelationships Among Some Physiological Variables. 
M. A. WenceER, Samuel S. Fels Research Institute, Antioch College, 
During the last two years individual differences in a number of 
physiological functions have been investigated in Fels subjects. The 
general objective is to determine the interrelationships among variables 
supposedly influenced by the autonomic nervous system with a view to 
testing the concepts of vagotonia and sympathicotonia, and to investigate 
the relationship of these variables to overt behavior. 

Analysis of data for 62 children of school age is ready for report. 
Intercorrelations among the following variables have been determined: 
reclining systolic, dystolic, and pulse pressure; reclining and standing 
palmar skin conductance; nonpalmar skin conductance; latency and per- 
sistence time of red dermographia; salivary output and per cent of solids; 
heart rate and sinus arrhythmia; respiration rate and variability in ampli- 
tude ; basal metabolic rate; motor reaction time; residual muscular tension; 
rating of muscular restlessness; and differences in palmar log conductance 
and systolic blood pressure between the reclining and standing positions. 

The results indicate at least two significant common factors which 
might be termed “ autonomic function” and “muscular tension.” The 
former is most clearly defined. The variables which correlate highest 
with “autonomic function” have been used in the construction of a tenta- 
tive test battery for the measurement of sympathicotonia and vagotonia. 
This test battery is consistent in differentiating over half of these 62 
children. The remainder present no consistent picture of autonomic 
function. 

The theoretical implications of these results are considered. It is 
believed they lead to the conclusion that some physiological variables are 
significantly related in some, but not all, individuals. If this conclusion 
is tenable, the use of ordinary group statistics in physiological psychology 
is opened to question. [15 min., slides. ] 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Program Arranged in Collaboration With the American 
Association for Applied Psychology 


Thursday, September 5, 9:00 A.M. 
Room 121, Liberal Arts Building 


ArtTHuR I. Gates, Chairman 


9:00 A.M. The Validity of Teachers’ Ratings. Joun C. FLANAGAN, 
Cooperative Test Service of the American Council on Education. 

It has been common practice to appraise the validity of new tests of 
psychological and educational performance by comparing them with 
teachers’ ratings. Although it has been clearly established by numerous 
studies made during the past 25 years that such ratings are not very 
reliable or consistent, almost nothing has been done to determine the 
extent to which such ratings actually represent the type of behavior which 
the investigator wished to obtain by requesting the particular rating. 

The purpose of the present study is to analyze the ratings assigned by 
teachers when requested to rate students on several related, but rather 
different, abilities. For this purpose, ratings on an aggregate of several 
hundred high school students were obtained through the codperation of 
more than 20 teachers. These teachers rated students either on various 
aspects of ability in mathematics or on certain selected abilities in the 
field of English comprehension and expression. 

Objective tests which had been carefully designed by subject matter 
and technical experts to measure these traits and which, in the opinion 
of a number of teachers, were valid measures of the abilities on which 
ratings were secured, were administered to the students. 

Intercorrelations were obtained between the test scores and tlie ratings 
obtained by the students. The correlation coefficients were computed 
separately for each teacher’s group. A summary of the several hundred 
correlations together with some of the mort important general implications 
will be presented. [15 min.] 


9:20 A.M. Students’ Appraisals of Their Own Abilities Compared With 
Objective Test Results. Davin G. Ryans, Cooperative Test 
Service, New York City. 

Individual variation in ability to achieve valid self-judgments of knowl- 
edges and skills possessed is obvious. A number of investigations have 
been made of self-ratings with respect to personality traits. In the 
absence of more objective criteria, comparisons in such studies were 
usually simply between self-estimates and estimates of the subjects’ 
characteristics accomplished by independent judges. 

In the study reported here college sophomores were asked to make 
appraisals of their own abilities with respect to (1) vocabulary, (2) 
understanding of difficult reading materials, (3) speed of reading compre- 
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hension, (4) correct English usage, (5) effectiveness of English expres- 
sion, (6) general cultural knowledge, and (7) knowledge of current 
happenings. They also indicated the academic fields in which their work 
had been of the highest and lowest relative quality, the particular field in 
which they thought they were best informed, and the fields of their 
greatest interest and greatest knowledge regarding current affairs. The 
survey was conducted in connection with the National College Sophomore 
Testing Program, so that objective test results were available for com- 
parisons with the self-appraisals. Test data were obtained for approxi- 
mately 10,000 subjects with respect to vocabulary, reading comprehension, 
mechanics of English expression, effectiveness of English expression, 
knowledge of contemporary affairs (political events, social and economic 
events, science and medicine, literature, fine arts, and amusements), and 
general cultural knowledge (current social problems, history and social 
studies, literature, fine arts, science, and mathematics). The self-ratings 
were made prior to examination. 

Attention is called to the desirability of students accurately and fairly 
judging their own abilities and thus gaining insight into the likelihood 
of their success or failure. An analysis of the results will be presented. 
[15 min., slides. ] 


9:40 A.M. The Prediction of Nonenrollment in School Among White 
and Negro Children in 159 Georgia Counties. J. E. Greens, 


University of Georgia. 
Because of its low rating on various socioeconomic indices, the South- 
east has recently received considerable publicity as the No. 1 problem- 


area of the nation. On the assumption that the cultural trait-complexes 
of an area comprise a more or less consistent pattern, it should be possible 
within such an area to make predictions concerning a given cultural trait 
(e.g. nonenrollment in school) on the basis of independent cultural traits. 
The present study attempts to provide partial answers to the following 
questions: (1) To what extent is it possible on the basis of available 
demographic data to predict for given geographic areas within the 
Southeast the percentage of nonenrollment in school among white and 
negro children of legal school age? (2) Which specific demographic 
factors are most highly predictive of such nonenrollment? (3) Are there 
significant racial differences in the predictability of such nonenrollment? 

Six demographic factors, obtained from data in the 1938 School Census 
of Georgia, were used as bases of prediction, as follows: (1) the median 
distance from school of school-age enrollees; (2) density of the school- 
age population (i.e. the number of persons between 6 and 19 years of age 
per square mile); (3) the ratio of teachers to persons of school age; 
(4) the percentage of school-age nonenrollees who had grammar school 
education or less; (5) the percentage of unemployment among males 
between 19 and 25 years of age; (6) the percentage of illiteracy among 
school-age persons. 

It is possible to predict with appreciable accuracy the percentage of 
nonenrollment in school of school-age children within given political sub- 
divisions. The predictive values of the six demographic factors vary 
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markedly among themselves. Significant racial differences exist in the 
predictability of nonenrollment as herein defined. The educational and 
social significance of the findings is discussed. [15 min.] 


10:00 A.M. The Relationship Between Strong Vocational Interest 
Scores, Stated Vocational Aims, and Intelligence of High School 
Senior Girls. Marie Skopak and Orto L. Crissey, Rackham 
Guidance Project, Flint Guidance Center, Flint, Michigan. 

A representative sampling of 297 senior girls in the Flint public high 
schools was selected on the basis of grades and curricula for the evalua- 
tion of various educational and vocational guidance techniques. This 
paper presents an analysis of the “A” ratings on the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for Women and the relationship between IQ and “A” 
ratings, and IQ and stated vocational aims. 

Intelligence was measured by the Kuhlmann-Anderson test and the 
Strong blank was scored for 14 occupations. The stated vocational 
ambitions were classified into 10 categories. 

The results of the study indicate that 96.4% of the “A” ratings on the 
Strong were in the fields of nursing (15.3%), stenography (26.0%), 
office work (26.0%), and housewife (29.1%). “A” ratings in these 
occupations were proportionally present in all curricula and at all ability 
levels. The professions represented by the remaining 3.5% of “A’s” also 
included the entire range of talent. Twelve of the 297 girls gave no 
occupational choice. The remainder averaged two choices, covering a 
total of 65 occupations. All occupational groups included girls of all 
levels of intelligence. Office work (24%) ranked first in interest, arts 
and self-expression (16%) were second, and nursing and medical profes- 
sions (14%) were third. In contrast to other studies only 14% were 
interested in teaching, social work, and allied fields. 

General results indicate that the Strong Interest Blank for Women is 
either not sufficiently discriminating to be of value in the vocational 
guidance of graduating high school girls or the vocational interest pat- 
terns of women in office work, nursing, and homemaking are shared by 
nearly all high school graduates. [15 min.] 


10:20 A.M. Articulation in Automatic Mental Work. Douc as Fryer. 
New York University. 


The functioning of articulation has been investigated in introspection 
and performance under conditions of normal work, prohibited articulation, 
and forced articulation, and at beginning and highly practiced levels of 
efficiency, in the author’s “ Speed Addition Test.” Experiments investi- 
gating articulation in the automatic task from these various angles indicate 
that work stops when articulations are completely inhibited, that forced 
articulation has little influence on efficiency, and that normal automatic 
work is performed with little, if any, consciousness of articulation. Articu- 
lation is introspectively reported in 19% of the cases where trained 
observers intend to report awareness of motivation. It is always reported 
in some form of conscious material where observers intend to report 
awareness of articulations, but the introspective intention may be the cause 
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of its existence as conscious maierial. Untrained observers are unable 
to report accurately inhibition of articulation. The average CR for dif- 
ferences between normal work and work with forced articulation was 
1.33 in favor of normal work, with none in the distribution statistically 
significant. Articulative activity appears to be carried in mental set with 
degrees of consciousness of articulation according to the complexity of the 
task. Too great a degree of conscious focus on articulation in highly 
automatic performance with forced articulation appears to be the cause 
of any decrease in efficiency. 

It may be interpreted that current pedagogical methods inhibiting 
articulation are not to be recommended. No valid information exists of 
learning or work with varying degrees of overt expression or conscious 
focus of articulation, and none exists for work where articulation is 
unequivocally inhibited. [15 min.] 








10:40 A.M. Retroactive Inhibition in Foreign Language Study. Joun 
G. Jenx1ns and Water. M. Sparks, University of Maryland. 

The problem prompting this experiment was to seek evidence of imme- 
diate retroactive inhibition when learning the meanings of French non- 
cognate words in context is followed by a like number of French 
noncognates similarly presented. 

The subjects were 94 male students in first-, second-, and third-year 
high school French at McDonogh School. The usual procedure involving 
measures of retention after rest and work conditions was employed. 
Original and interpolated materials each consisted of 25 noncognates 
underscored in eight French sentences. 

Significant differences in retention obtain between the rest and work 
conditions. Measures of retroactive inhibition are discussed as a covari- 
able of (1) scale scores on Codperative French Achievement Tests, (2) 
percentile rankings on these tests, and (3) IQ’s. Retroactive inhibition 
seems inversely related to these three variables, while the magnitudes of 
relationship are markedly in descending order. [10 min., slides. ] 


10:55 A.M. Study of Higher-Level Reading Abilities. Francis P. 
Roginson, Ohio State University. 

Reading tests in art, fiction, geology, and history were so constructed 
as to resemble normal reading conditions for nine minutes with immediate 
test for comprehension. Over 400 individuals took these tests during 
various parts of this study. Correlations (corrected for attenuation) 
between rates of reading and between comprehension accuracy scores for 
the various selections showed rather low relationships between different 
subject fields, but quite consistent performance on different topics in the 
same subject field (history). Average rates for these selections were 
similar during the first three minutes and diverged during the later periods, 
but a correlational analysis indicated that reading performance in an 
individual was actually as related, or unrelated, at one interval as another. 
Rate seemed to behave in terms of speed of comprehension. However, 
analysis of the performance of poor readers indicated that they did not 
show this flexibility of adjustment to difficulties in comprehension, but 
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tended to read fiction and nonfiction at about the same, and at a fairly 
constant, rate. Finally, a study was made of the use of headings in 
reading (an emphasized skill in how-to-study work). A group of college . 
students read two history selections, one of which contained headings and 
the other did not. A second group read these selections with the presence 
of headings reversed. Although the questions were primarily in terms 
of the headings, no difference in reading performance could be found 
when the headings were present. The implications of these levels of 
reading ability—lack of flexibility, flexible adjustment to comprehension 
difficulty, and use of headings—are discussed in terms of measurement 
and teaching. 

Miss Prudence Hall assisted with various aspects of this study. 
[15 min., slides. } 


11:15 A.M. Factors in Physics Achievement on the College Level. 
Dewey B. Sruit, State University of Iowa. 

The purpose of the investigation was to determine some of the factors 
which condition scholastic success in college physics. The lowa Physics 
Aptitude Test, lowa Mathematics Aptitude Test, Minnesota Paper Form- 
board, Mann Engineering Drawing Test, Mann Mutilated Cubes Test, 
and the Mechanical Movements Test of Thurstone’s Primary Mental 
Abilities Battery were administered to a group of 164 students in first- 
year physics at the State University of Iowa. Scores in the Codperative 
Test Service Physics Achievement Test were used as the criterion of 
success in physics. Zero-order correlations were computed for every 
combination of variables and the best multiple regression equation deter- 
mined. The Physics Aptitude and Mann Mutilated Cubes Tests proved 
to be the best predictive indices. The mathematical skills section of the 
Physics Aptitude Test was the most valuable subtest and suggests that the 
mathematical factor is the most prominent in determining success in 
college physics. [10 min.] 


11:30 A.M. Therapeutic Value of the Course on Mental Hygiene. 
PercivAL M. Symonps, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Two sets of autobiographies were collected from 40 students in a 
summer mental hygiene course, one before the end of the first week, the 
other at the end of the course, and these have been compared in order 
to discover what changes took place in attitude over the period covered 
by the class. Each of the autobiographies is rated for self-insight, 
optimism-pessimism toward the future, recognition of disagreeable in 
past, mention of sex adjustments, mention of love affairs and marriage, 
sensitivity to feelings of others, self-protectiveness and resistance, out- 
spokenness about family affairs, self-analysis, objectivity, and self-accept- 
ance. Differences between first and second autobiographies were computed. 
Judgments as to greater emphasis in first or second autobiographies were 
also made on a long list of more specific items. 
A detailed consideration of individual autobiographies indicates that 
a statistical analysis of the differences is somewhat misleading, for it is 
evident that the course had different effects on different individuals. In 
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some cases the second autobiography was almost a replica of the first. In 
others, unhappiness and dissatisfaction which were present in the first 
- were covered up by protective devices in the second. In the majority of 
eases there was a tendency in the second to face facts more realistically 
and to attempt to explain the present in terms of the past. In some cases 
this greater insight seemed to leave individuals in confusion with evident 
signs of anxiety and distress. In others an integrative process was already 
apparent. 

Implications for education and therapy will be discussed. 

This study was made in collaboration with Helen R. Haggerty, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. [15 min.] 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
Thursday, September 5, 1:15 P.M. 
Room 10, Liberal Arts Building 


Fioyp H. ALLport, Chairman 


1:15 P.M. The Concept of Social Status. Raymonp B. CaTrett, Clark 
University. 

The notion of socioeconomic status, together with attempts to relate it 
to other factors, enters with increasing frequency into research work in 
social psychology, so that it is necessary to investigate the concept more 
closely. 

A list of 26 criteria of social status is presented for discussion, con- 
taining the items which have so far been shown, or are commonly agreed, 
to correlate with social status. 

Though the social body may not be a continuum, it should be possible 
to decide on a social space in which the social body distributes itself along 
axes in which social status could be measured. 

The direction of the main axis cannot be arbitrarily chosen, but be 
decided by some such process as factor analysis or analysis of variance 
with respect to a given community in order that movement along the 
axis shall give maximum correlated change in all the variables associated 
with status. 

A factor analysis is carried out on five variables for a population of 
26 occupations. “Prestige” and intelligence are found to be more 
saturated with the general factor than are income or years of education. 
Socioeconomic status is, therefore, something of a misnomer, status being 
a psychological value best assessed from psychological data. 

The existence of a general factor and the degree to which it loads 
particular criteria of status will naturally depend on the culture of the 
community concerned. Some obvious geographical and historical varia- 
tions in status-weighting of criteria are discussed. The ranking of occu- 
pations as between different parts of the United States and between ratios 
of different social status shows surprisingly little difference. 
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A number of social status scales in general use are briefly appraised 
in the light of this research and an outline of a new social status scale, 
founded on the present inquiry, is designed. [15 rfn.] 


1:35 P.M. Psychological Factors in Assortative Mating. E. Lowey 
Ketty, Purdue University. 


As a part of a long-time genetic study of factors underlying marital 
compatibility, 300 engaged couples, most of whom have since married, 
were interviewed and administered an extensive battery of psychological 
tests. The course of each marriage is being studied by means of an 
annual follow-up for a period of seven years. 

This report is an analysis of assortative mating as revealed by cor- 
relations between members of the 300 pairs for the following variables: 
Otis S-A, Bernreuter, Bell, Strong, and Allport-Vernon scores; attitudes 
toward marriage, church, divorce, housekeeping, entertaining, care of 
lawn, gardening, and rearing of children; and a number of physical traits 
and anthropometric indices. Correlations between mates on these 49 
measures range from —.05 for Bernreuter F-2 scores to +.54 for Allport- 
Vernon “ religion” scores. The median correlation is +.24 as compared 
with a standard error of .06 for an r of .00 based on 300 cases. No 
significantly negative coefficients of assortative mating were found. 
Where assortative mating in humans occurs, homogamy rather than 
heterogamy prevails. [15 min., slides. | 


1:55 P.M. The Relation of Sibling Pattern to Academic Motivation. 
Mazie Earte WaGNeR, University of Buffalo. 


The problem was to determine whether a larger proportion of indi- 
viduals from any given sibling position display academic motivation than 
do those of any other sibling pattern; that is, for instance, do eldest apply 
themselves better in school than do youngest, onlies, or middlers? 

About 2700 ninth-grade entrants from several large city schools filled 
out a personnel blank which gave a detailed picture of sibling position. 
Ninth-grade school averages and an Otis Self-Administering 1Q were 
also available. The IQ’s were experimentally held constant by dividing 
the entire school population into five IQ groups: 115 and over, 105 to 
114, 95 to 104, 85 to 94, less than 85. This permitted the use of the school 
average as a rough measure of motivation. The variously motivated 
groups of the five IQ levels were finally analyzed for sibling position. 

Secondly, the frequency of each sibling position of superior students 
(honor roll) in the eleventh and twelfth grades of two large city high 
schools was obtained. These data were compared with the frequency of 
each sibling position for the total ninth-grade population for the same two 
schools at an earlier date. 

Results indicate that eldest children appear in greater frequency among 
the more motivated groups than chance would allow. Only children also 
show more academic motivation than do other groups, although the results 
for them are not as clear-cut as for the eldests. Middlers and youngests 
present a picture of lower motivation. [15 min., slides. ] 
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2:15 P.M. Imprisonment as a Psychological Situation. Maurice L, 
Farser, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, University of Iowa, 


This study is concerned with throwing some light upon the main 
determinants of the attitudes and behavior of the prisoner. A semi-free 
interview technique was employed, built around 90 standard questions, 
which attempted to get at the prisoner’s attitudes toward his sentence, 
toward the time he had served, his plans for getting out, his prison way 
of life, relations with the outside, etc. Forty interviews were obtained 
from a representative sampling of the prison population. The interviews 
were rated, usually along a ‘five-point rating scale, on about 20 items, 
Ratings of these items by three independent raters indicated a high 
reliability. 

Among the findings, the following might be pointed out: The degree 
of suffering of a prisoner, the rating of which was based upon a behavioral 
syndrome, is not related to the length of sentence (r=.10) or to the 
length of time served (r=.19). 

Factors in the immediate day-to-day prison situation show little rela- 
tion to suffering. For example, the kind of job is not important (r=.01), 

The following conditions, however, do show a significant relationship 
to suffering: feeling of injustice of sentence (r=.57), feeling of injustice 
of length of time served (r=.66), hope of getting a “ break” under the 
circumstances (r=.40), sources of worry in the outside situation (r=.30), 
unfriendliness of the outside (r=.45), and indefiniteness of knowledge as 
to date of release (r=.48). 

The conditions under which escapes are attempted and the relationship 
between criminal types and prison types will also be discussed. [15 min, 
slides. | 








2:35 P.M. The Relation of Play Interests to Delinquency in Boys. 
Date B. Harris, Institute of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota, and M. E. Opororr, Division of Rehabilitation, Minne- 
sota State Department of Education. 


A list of play activities, which has been shown to differentiate con- 
sistently between samples of institutionalized delinquents and nondelin- 
quents, likewise differentiates significantly between noninstitutionalized 
delinquents (juvenile court cases) and unselected boys. Recognizing that 
the many “ theories ” advanced to explain delinquency all contain elements 
of truth, but all break down as universal explanations, one may advance 
a descriptive point of view which considers delinquency as merely the 
efforts of a group of individuals, exhibiting limitations of various sorts, 
to entertain themselves. The hypothesis is further developed that 
“thresholds” or critical points may exist for specific individuals in the 
canalization of their play interests, at which points those individuals are 
most likely to come into conflict with the law. That delinquency will be 
eradicated when the play life of juveniles is supervised is denied, though 
some evidence points to an effective diminution of delinquent acts in com- 
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munities where programs of play supervision have been tried. [10 min., 


slides. ] 


2:50 P.M. Characteristics of Adjustment Service Clients With Radical 
Opinions. Goopwin Watson, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


A modification of Hall’s test to measure occupational morale was given 
in 1934 to 745 clients of the Adjustment Service on whom other extensive 
data were available. For this study, scores were obtained from selected 
questions dealing with the desirability of radical, revolutionary trans- 
formation of our economic order. ‘The results are of special interest 
because they concern people more representative of the general working 
population than are the student groups so often tested in previous studies 
of this theme. 

Mimeographed tables to accompany the presentation will show rela- 
tionship of “radicalism” to age, country of birth, sex, marital status, 
occupation, time unemployed, dependents, religion, work history, income, 
schooling, recreational activities, and scores on Bernreuter, Strong Voca- 
tional Interest, and happiness questionnaires. [10 min. ] 


3:05 P.M. A Contrast of Relief Stereotypes of “ Reliefers” With 
Employed Persons. J. E. JANNey, Western Reserve University. 


Eight common stereotypes as regards (1) duration of, (2) taxation 
for, (3) expenditures for, (4) management of, relief were presented in 
multiple choice fashion to 313 “ reliefers ” and 362 employed persons. 

A differential item analysis as regards employed vs. unemployed and 
sex vs. sex was performed, and cross comparisons were made. 

The results indicate that “reliefers” are more optimistic as to the 
future of economic conditions, while the employed think that the official 
standards for food expenditures for “ reliefers” are too low. “ Reliefers” 
generally approve of greater expenditures for relief. There were no 
significant differences between “ reliefers” and the employed as to opin- 
ions concerning taxation and the responsibility for the management of 
relief. Several mutually contradictory attitudes emerged. [10 min.] 


3:20 P.M. A Realistic Experiment With Newspaper Publicity on the 
Dies Committee. Steuart Henperson Britt, George Washing- 
ton University, and Setpen C. Menerer, Washington, D. C. 


Changes in opinion on persons and groups attacked by the Dies Com- 
mittee were measured over a period of five weeks in: control group I prior 
to Committee hearings; control group II during the period of the hear- 
ings; experimental group III, to whom were read complete newspaper 
accounts of the hearings as they took place. The downward shifts in 
opinion were more numerous and greater in the experimental than the 
control groups, with some statistically significant differences. 

(1) The experiment establishes the feasibility of prediction in plan- 
ning propaganda experiments: predictions were made as to when and how 
long the Dies Committee would meet, and what names would be under 
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attack. (2) The study demonstrates the use of controlled measurement 
of opinion change on a controversial issue in response to newspaper stories 
as they appear in the press. [10 min. ] 


3:35 P.M. An Analysis of Conversation in Autocratic and Democratic 
Atmospheres. Raven K. Wuire, Cornell University. 


New techniques, not previously reported on, have been used in analyz- 
ing data collected during experiments on “ autocratic ”’ and “ democratic ” 
group atmospheres. In particular, the stenographic records of conversa- 
tion have been analyzed. Analyses of variance have also been made, and 
Fisher’s small-sample methods have been used where they seemed 
appropriate. 

Some new conclusions or suggestions: (1) Stenographic records on 
free group behavior can be analyzed in terms of psychologically meaning- 
ful categories, with reliabilities ranging from .80 to .86, and without 
appreciable systematic errors. This is comparable with the reliability of 
observations on types of behavior which have often been considered more 
“ objective,” but which have less psychological meaning. (2) A distine- 
tion must be made between “ objective” frustration and “ felt” frustra- 
tion. For instance, in at least one of the autocratic groups a very strict 
type of adult leadership was not felt as a frustration by the boys in the 
group; and autocracy is not felt as a frustration by boys who have a warm 
relationship with authoritarian parents. (3) Several types of data sup- 
port the Yale hypothesis of a close relationship between frustration and 
aggression. (4) Several types of data support the Freudian hypothesis 
of displacement. For example: ingroup hostility decreases as outgroup 
hostility increases; hostility to fellow group-members decreases as overt 
hostility to an adult leader increases; and destruction of an impersonal 
object seems to diminish tensions built up by a personal “ hate-object.” 
(5) It is often said that the practical problem is no longer one of whether 
democracy in small groups is preferable to autocracy or laissez-faire, 
but a question of how a genuine democracy can be achieved. In relation 
to this problem, several concrete suggestions can be made on the basis of 
the stenographic records of leaders’ behavior in these experiments. 

This study was made in collaboration with Ronald Lippitt, of the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. [15 min.] 
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CONDITIONING 
Thursday, September 5, 1:15 P.M. 
Room 121, Liberal Arts Building 


CiarK L. Hutt, Chairman 


1:15 P.M. The Effect of Interval Between Trials on the Rate of Acqui- 
sition and Extinction of a Conditioned Operant Response. R. M. 
GaGNneE, Brown University. 


These experiments involve the measurement of acquisition and extinc- 
tion in a conditioned response under conditions which permit the inde- 
pendent variation of (a) the amount of reinforcement and (b) the interval 
between successive trials. The apparatus and general procedure employed 
have been described in a previous paper (Graham and Gagné, J. exp. 
Psychol., 1940, 26, 251-280). 

In the first experiment, the acquisition and extinction of six groups 
of eight rats each were measured under conditions in which the interval 
between successive trials was set at 42, 1, 2, 3, 5, and 10 minutes. The 
amount of food which the rat ate was kept constant. Results show that 
the rate of acquisition is slowest at the two-minute interval. Extinction 
proceeds at a slower rate as the trial interval is increased. 

In a second experiment, five groups of 12 rats each were employed to 
measure acquisition and extinction at trial intervals of %, 1, 2, 3, and 
5 minutes. During acquisition the animal was allowed to eat throughout 
the interval between successive trials. Under these conditions the rate 
of acquisition increases and the rate of extinction decreases as the interval 
between trials is lengthened. 

The results of both experiments are interpreted in terms of an 
hypothesis put forward in the earlier paper. [15 min., slides.] 


1:35 P.M. The Effect of Change in Time of Reinforcement in the Main- 
tenance of Conditioned Flexion Responses in Dogs. W. J. 
BroGpEN, University of Wisconsin. 

Left forelimb flexion responses of dogs conditioned by instrumental 
avoidance training can be effectively reconditioned and maintained by 
shock at loci other than the left forepaw. Can similarly elaborated 
conditioned responses be maintained with change in the time of 
shock-reinforcement ? 

A group of four dogs, once left fore.imb flexion was conditioned by 
instrumental avoidance training, was shocked as often at the end of each 
test period as there was failure to respond to the 20 presentations of the 
conditioned stimulus. A second group of four animals, similarly con- 
ditioned, was shocked five times at the beginning of each test period for 
20 test periods. With both groups shock was applied to the left forepaw, 
but only at the times specified. 
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Under both of these conditions of shock-reinforcement, the conditioned 
response disappeared as rapidly as when no shock was given (experi- 
mental extinction). [10 min., slides. ] 


1:50 P.M. The Effects of Vitamin B, Deficiency on the Conditioning of 
Eyelid Responses in the Rat. Devos D, Wickens, Oberlin College, 
and WiLu1AM C. Bret, Ohio State University. 

Previous experimenters comparing the performance of animals 
deficient in vitamin B, with that of normal animals have used the maze 
as the instrument of measurement. Because of the low motivational level 
and the poor muscular coordination of the deficient animal, such an instru- 
ment may serve to handicap him and thus make comparisons with the 
normal animal less valid. In the present study an attempt was made to 
avoid these difficulties by applying the conditioning technique. 

Two groups of 15 animals each were used. The controls were given 
a balanced diet, while the experimental animals were fed on a diet deficient 
only in vitamin B, from the tenth day of life until they were used as 
subjects at about 70 days of age. Conditioning was carried on with the 
animal strapped in a stable position in a sound-proof box. The uncon- 
ditioned stimulus was a puff of air delivered to the cornea; the conditioned 
stimulus, the flashing of a light. The conditioned response was a closure 
of the upper eyelid, which was recorded electrically. After the usual tests 
for original responses to the conditioned stimulus, the animals were given 
20 paired stimulations per day for three consecutive days. At the end 
of the third day, the light alone was presented until extinction of the 
conditioned response had taken place. 

The deficient animals proved to be significantly inferior to the control 
group in conditionability with the percentage of conditioned responses 
being 22.3 and 33.0, respectively (critical ratio, 4.86). Analysis of the 
day-by-day progress of conditioning seemed to indicate that the deficient 
animals, although slower in acquiring the conditioned response, tended to 
approach the level of the normals with increased training. [15 min, 


slides. ] 


2:10 P.M. Sensitization as a Supplement to Association in Eyelid 
Conditioning. Davin A. Grant and Ernest R. HItcarp, 
Stanford University. 

In eyelid conditioning situations, increases in response frequency may 
occur which are not due to the paired presentations of the conditioned 
and unconditioned stimuli. 

Three different intensities of sound and one of light were the iour 
‘conditioned’ stimuli. A puff of air was the unconditioned stimulus. 
The eyelid responses were photographically recorded. The experimental 
group (N=31) and the control group (N = 30) were first tested for 
original responses to the ‘ conditioned’ stimuli. The experimental group 
then received a series of 40 puff stimuli, while the control group simply 
maintained their fixation during this period. Then the responses to the 
‘conditioned’ stimuli were again recorded. For the experimental group 
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the above procedure was repeated the next day. They were later tested 
for retention and extinction. 

There was an increase in frequency of responses to the ‘ conditioned ’ 
stimuli, particularly to the light stimulus, at latencies between 200 and 
600 msec. for both the experimental and control groups. The increase 
in frequency of responses to light closely approximated that following 
ordinary conditioning, but no extinction was shown within the retention 
tests. 

These nonassociative increases in response supplement associative 
increases due to paired stimulation. [15 min., slides. ] 


2:30 P.M. An Attempt to Condition the Pupillary Response. C. H. 
WepeELL and A. SKoLNick, Princeton University. 

The primary problem was to determine whether a conditioned pupillary 
response could be obtained with conditioned stimuli near the absolute 
threshold of hearing. L. E. Baker has reported such a result. 

Two conditioned stimuli were employed, one a tone of 1024 cycles, the 
other the noise from a low-tone buzzer. The unconditioned stimulus was 
a change of illumination from 3.5 to 20 foot candles or vice versa. The 
CS lasted 19 seconds with the UCS present for the last 10 seconds of this 
period. 

With each of the 11 subjects, the CS was first set at threshold or sub- 
threshold intensity. After from 4 to 10 simultaneous presentations of 
light and sound, the sound was increased in intensity by 2 db, and further 
trials were given. This procedure was continued until the tone was well 
above the threshold. 

An independent inspection of the records by the two senior authors 
showed no unequivocal conditioned responses but many quasi-conditioned 
responses. The number of these ranged from 2 to 18% of the total trials. 
In order to determine whether these quasi CR’s should be attributed to 
the pairing of light and tone, a control group of eight subjects was used. 
This control group was treated in the same way as the experimental group 
except that no conditioned stimulus was presented. The records of the 
control group showed the same distribution of quasi CR’s. 

It is concluded that the data showed no evidence of an anticipatory 
CR when the CS was near the limen. This failure means that some 
unreported or unknown factors must have contributed to the success of 
previous attempts. [15 min., slides. ] 


2:50 P.M. Configural Conditioning in the Cat With Auditory Patterns 
of Stimuli. Cuaries N. Wrinstow, Brooklyn College. 

The purpose of this experiment was to determine whether conditioned 
responses to configural stimuli could be as readily established in animals 
as in humans. Whereas Razran has used visual stimuli, the present 
experimenter used auditory. The primary configural stimulus was the 
chord G-major, produced by an accordion with the “shift” closed. It 
included, of course, many harmonics and overtones, as the sinusoidal 
curve revealed. This and all the secondary stimuli with the exception of 
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the pure tones were reproduced on a phonograph record and transmitted 
through an oscillator to a radio loud-speaker inside of the experimental 
enclosure. The chords C-major, A-major, B-major, E-minor, and 
G-major were used as secondary configural stimuli. Paired and single 
components of these chords served as control stimuli. The conditioning 
method employed was the Dworkin Motor Alimentary Conditioning 
Method, in which the animal secured food by raising the lid of a food 
box after the presentation of a stimulus. The subjects were four young 
cats. 

Conditioning to the primary configural stimulus pattern was obtained 
within 200 to 250 trials. To make certain that the response to the primary 
configural stimulus was specific, a wide variety of noises unaccompanied 
by food were presented through the loud-speaker in the enclosure until 
the response of the cats was completely inhibited to them. The specificity 
of the response to the primary configural stimulus (chord G-major) was 
demonstrated by the almost complete absence of response to the secondary 
configural stimuli, the other chords. 

Presentation of pairs of components or single components of the 
G-major chord rarely evoked responses on the part of the cats. In fact, 
there was more evidence of generalization in the responses to the various 
chords than to the paired or single components of the primary configural 
stimulus. Control tests with the C, G, and E components produced as 
pure tones by a beat frequency oscillator and, presented singly, in pairs, 
and in a group of three, did not alter the results. Thus, it was indicated 
that the configural properties of the primary configural stimulus were 
dependent upon the harmonics and overtones of the musical chord. Vari- 
ations in the intensity of the chords and components also failed to produce 
any changes in the response. [15 min. ] 


3:10 P.M. The Use of Hypnosis to Control Variables in Psychological 
Experiments. CLARENCE Leusa, Antioch College. 

Hypnosis has been cultivated chiefly for therapeutic purposes by 
physicians and clinical psychologists. This paper will indicate the useful- 
ness for experimental purposes of a neglected characteristic of the 
hypnotic state, the narrowing of attention, and will show how this char- 
acteristic may be used to limit a subject’s attention to the experimental 
variable. 

Experimenters have frequently found it difficult to establish clear-cut 
and dependable conditioned responses in human subjects because of the 
inevitable presence of uncontrolled responses and stimuli. The condition- 
ing of involuntary activities, like pupillary reflexes, has been more suc- 
cessful because such activities are relatively unaffected by changes in the 
subject’s voluntary attention. 

Hypnosis was used as a means of eliminating irrelevant variables in 
the conditioning of sensations to previously inadequate stimuli. For 
instance, under deep hypnosis, a subject was asked to concentrate upon 
looking at the photograph of a man while a cricket was being snapped. 
Upon being awakened from the hypnosis, the subject reported seeing 2 
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man’s face on a blank card when the cricket was snapped, but not when 
any other control sounds were made. When, however, the more complex 
situations of everyday life were approximated by having a subject look 
at not one, but several, pictures as the cricket was snapped, that sound 
later was a conditioned stimulus for vague confused outlines on the blank 
card. The production of conditioned sensations in 10 subjects will be 


reported. [15 min.] 


3:30 P.M. Conditioned Response Changes in Rating and Appraising 
Sociopolitical Slogans. G. H. S. Razran, Queens College. 

Sixteen college students and eight unemployed workers—all between 
the ages of 20 and 35—rated a series of sociopolitical slogans (America 
for Americans!, Workers of the World Unite!, No Other Ism_ but 
Americanism!, Down With War and Fascism!, and the like) on a seven- 
point scale for (1) personal approval, (2) social effectiveness, and 
(3) literary value. The subjects were also asked to check from a given 
list adjectives that in their minds designated best each slogan as well as 
to supplement the checking with free descriptions and evaluations of 
their own. The slogans were then divided into two sets. One set was 
always presented while the subjects were enjoying a free lunch and the 
other while they were required to inhale a number of unpleasant odors of 
the ‘putrid’ class. To confuse the subjects’ memories, nonexperimental 
slogans were added at each session. Finally, after five to eight sessions 
of ‘conditioning,’ the original procedure was repeated: the subjects 
rerated each original slogan for personal approval, social effectiveness, 
and literary value, rechecked the list of adjectives, and made out new 
descriptions and evaluations. 

Slogans associated with the lunch clearly showed increases in ratings 
for personal approval, literary value, and to some extent also in social 
effectiveness. Slogans combined with unpleasant odors showed decreases 
in ratings: mostly in literary value, considerably in personal approval, 
and only slightly in social effectiveness. The changes were not a matter 
of ‘conscious’ memories, since a check indicated that the subjects’ knowl- 
edge of which slogans were combined with pleasant, and which with 
unpleasant, stimuli was little above chance. Changes in adjectival con- 
notations and ‘free’ descriptions corresponded to those in ratings and 
were extremely useful in supplying qualitative data and ‘ reasons’ for the 
quantitative findings. [15 min., slides. ] 
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AIR AND HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 
Thursday, September 5, 1:15 P.M. 
Room 316, Liberal Arts Building 


Joun G. Jenxins, Chairman 


1:15 P.M. Psychological Applications in a New Field, Traffic Engineer- 
ing. T. W. Forses, Bureau for Street Traffic Research, Yale 


University. 


Although the earlier applications of psychological methods to highway 
safety have been built, for the most part, around driver testing in relation 
to enforcement, regulation, and selection of drivers, these fields must of 
necessity be somewhat negative. A more positive approach is that of 
attempting to build the highway to fit the majority of the drivers who are 
going to use it. To obtain this result, traffic engineers must understand 
the characteristics and limitations of the human factor represented by the 
driver. 

Psychological applications for traffic engineering must, therefore, be 
ones which apply to actual highway situations in a practical fashion which 
the engineer understands. In an attempt to furnish such data, some 
materials from previous psychological studies have been available, but, for 
the most part, studies on the highway are necessary. Studies have been 
made on behavior in overtaking and passing, perception-judgment time 
in overtaking and passing, legibility of highway destination signs and of 
arrows. One of these studies was carried out jointly with the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike Commission and another with the Connecticut Highway 
Department. 

Perception-judgment times of from 2.8 to 3.5 seconds were obtained, 
and the joint legibility study with the Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission 
showed the need for at least a 10” narrow letter or a 12” high-wide letter 
as a minimum for destination signs on a 50-mile-per-hour highway. 

The results from a number of these studies have already been reflected 
in actual practice. Thus, a scientific approach to the human factors which 
limit or affect traffic design and operation is being developed for guidance 
of the traffic engineer. [15 min., slides. ] 


1:35 P.M. The Relation Between Visual Acuity, Illumination of Test 
Object, and Strength of Opposing Lights. A. R. Laver, Iowa 
State College. 


The problem relates to factors involved in night driving, headlight and 
highway illumination, and night vision. A special dark-chamber appa- 
ratus, for purposes of adaptation and measurement of visual acuity under 
different degrees of darkness, was used in three series of experiments to 
determine the amount of light necessary for satisfactory night vision when 
certain variables are controlled. 
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Required light intensities varied from somewhat less than .50 foot 
candle for normal vision, in a condition of semi-darkness, to approximately 
10 foot candle for letters five times the size required for normal vision. 
It was found that nearly three times as much light is needed on the test 
object when opposing lights, giving as much as .30 foot candle of light, 
impinge upon the eye. This is approximately equal to the amount of 
light from seal-beam headlights at a distance of 250 feet. 

All subjects were measured to determine their visual acuity, tolerance 
of light, and pupillary size before being subjected to the experiment. 
Measurements of tolerance to glare and size of the pupil were made before 
and after 12-minute adaptation to totai darkness. [15 min., slides. ] 


1:55 P.M. Data From Interviewing 10,000 Motorists. Harry R. 
DeSiiva, Yale University. 


The speed of passing cars on stretches of open highway was checked 
by an accurate speed recorder. Out of sight down the road every car 
was stopped and the driver interrogated. Data on age, sex, driving 
experience, annual mileage, trip distance, other occupants, ownership, 
purpose of trip, and other matters have been collected from 10,000 motor- 
ists in two states. 

Average speeds have been found to vary appreciably according to trip 
distance, year-model of vehicle, and other factors. Operators traveling 
50 miles per hour or faster as a group had proportionally many more 
accidents and violations recorded against them in state motor vehicle 
department files than drivers traveling between 35 and 45 miles per hour. 
[15 min., slides. ] 


2:15 P.M. A Factor Analysis of Basic Aviation Maintenance Courses. 
T. W. Harrexx, University of Illinois. 


Twenty-four variables were analyzed to eight factors by the centroid 
method. Oblique axes were used. The subjects were 84 Air Corps 
Technical School subjects whose age range was restricted to 18-23 and 
whose formal education was the completion of high school. The variables 
are three basic aviation maintenance courses, Shop Mathematics, Elements 
of Metalwork, and Blueprint Reading and Mechanical Drafting; and 21 
paper-and-pencil tests which correlate as high as .30 with one of the three 
basic grades. The 21 test variables are the following subtests or tests: 
two Army Alpha; Stenquist I, and two Stenquist II; five MacQuarrie; 
three Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes; Likert and Quasha revised Minne- 
sota Formboards; Thurstone Mechanical Movements, Figure Classifica- 
tion, Surface Development, Flags, Identical Forms, Lozenges “ B,” and 
Punched Holes. Correlations between each of the tests and each of the 
basic grades were presented at the 1939 meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology and reported with Richard Faubion in 
the Journal of Consulting Psychology. This current paper gives a factor 
analysis of those and other correlation data. The eight factors are five 
Thurstone abilities, Space (S), Number (N), Perception (P), Reason- 
ing (D), and Induction (1); a new factor—Knowledge of Mechanical 
Processes (K), and two that are less clear which are possibly Woodrow’s 
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Attention factor (A), and a factor for Tool Recognition (T). Mechani- 
cal Movements, one of the Reasoning tests in the American Council on 
Education’s Experimental Battery of Primary Mental Ability Tests, is 
shown to possess, in addition to its weight on D, a significant projection 
on K. The criteria show three significant factor loadings: Shop Mathe- 
matics with N, and both Metalwork and Mechanical Drafting with S, 
[15 min. ] 


2:35 P.M. Muscle Tension in Student Pilots During Flight. A. C. 
WiLiiAMs, Jr., University of Maryland. 


Because student pilots have very frequently been disqualified on the 
grounds of “tension and apprehension,” this study, one of the unit 
researches in the national program jointly sponsored by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority and the National Research Council, was undertaken. 
Flight records of the tension in selected muscle groups were obtained on 
10 students engaged in the Civilian Pilot Training Program. Recordings 
of both grip pressure on the control stick and tension in the muscles of 
the thigh were obtained along with simultaneous recordings of the air- 
speed, altitude, vertical acceleration, and, in some cases, the control cable 
movements of the airplane. Over 500 records were taken. No simple 
and unequivocal relation between amount of tension and flying skill was 
found, although both different flight maneuvers and different weather 
conditions were found to accompany reliably different degrees of tension 
as recorded. [10 min., slides. ] 


CONFLICT AND FRUSTRATION 
Friday, September 6, 9:00 A.M. 
Room 10, Liberal Arts Building 


NorMAN R. F. Mater, Chairman 


9:00 A.M. The Réle of ‘Conflict’ in the Production of Abnormal 
Behavior in the Rat. Ciirrorp T. Morcan, Harvard University. 


This research was done in collaboration with Mr. Hyman Waldman. 
It deals with the type of abnormal behavior which Maier has called 
‘neurotic.’ Its objective is the experimental comparison of ‘ conflict’ 
and auditory factors required to produce ‘neurotic’ attacks. A Galton 
whistle was the sound-source; Maier’s one-window situation was used 
for ‘ conflict.’ 

In Experiment I, the number of seizures obtained with sound alone 
was compared with the number when ‘ conflict’ and sound were presented 
together. In Experiment II, ‘conflict’ and sound were given together 
in all cases, but a comparison of results between tests in which animals 
were forced to jump and those without ‘forcing’ was made. The same 
10 rats were used in the two experiments. 
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The number of attacks given by sound alone, by conflict and sound, 
and by forced-conflict and sound were not significantly different. The 
results permit the conclusion that the attack is determined by an auditory 
stimulus and not by ‘ conflict.’ 

The results above did not agree with Maier’s published statements. 
Experiment III deals with a variable, the distance between the animal and 
the sound-source, which Maier failed to keep constant and which, as a 
consequence, might account for the discrepancy. The results of this 
experiment indicate that Maier’s previous findings are subject to reinter- 
pretation in such a way that the conclusion above is supported rather than 
contradicted. [15 min., slides. ] 


9:20 A.M. A Quantitative Approach to “Conflict” and “ Experimental 
Neurosis.” FRANK W. Fincer, Brown University. 

It is frequently stated, or at least inferred, that one advantage of 
adopting infrahuman subjects for psychological research is the possibility 
of obtaining quantitative measures of behavior in rigidly controlled situa- 
tions. But an examination of the methodology characterizing many of the 
studies of “experimental neurosis”’ suggests that this opportunity has 
largely been dissipated. Clinical methods have carried over from human 
psychopathology, with the emphasis on the qualitative description of end- 
states. Scientific procedure would seem to indicate that the clinical 
dichotomy of “normal” vs. “ neurotic” should now be superseded by 
continua of measurable behavior variables. 

As an illustration of the direction which such an approach may take, 
certain quantitative aspects of the rat’s response to a visually induced 
“conflict ” situation, as well as the 24-hour activity pattern, were exam- 
ined. Fourteen animals were required to make a jumping response to 
the lighter of two cards; force of jump and latency of response were 
automatically recorded. It was found that as the difficulty of the dis- 
crimination was increased, reliable increments resulted in both force and 
latency. When further “conflict’’ was introduced by punishing a few 
responses (correct or incorrect), there were similar significant increases. 
Moreover, the general activity of those 24-hour periods following “ con- 
flict” sessions was definitely less than that succeeding normal jumping 
sessions. 

It is possible that these changes in the response variables and in the 
general activity pattern are precursors of the clinical state of “ neurosis.”’ 
In any case, it would seem that if such techniques of measurement were 
applied to the responses in a wide variety of “ conflict ” situations, whether 
or not they culminated in “ breakdown,” a better understanding of the 
mechanics of “ conflict” and “neurosis” would ultimately result. [15 
min., slides. ] 


9:40 A.M. Studies in Electrically Induced Convulsions in Rats. JAMES 
D. Pacer, University of Rochester. 


In several European countries schizophrenia is currently being treated 
by convulsions electrically induced. To obtain data on the possible effects 
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of this type of treatment and to study allied problems a series of 50-100 
convulsions were induced in a group of 55 white rats by passing a current 
of 4.5 milliamperes through the intact brain. The present report covers 
the four following points: 

(1) Description of Attack. Convulsions are of the typical “ grand 
mal” type and closely resemble the “ neuroses” produced by air blasts 
and other methods. 

(2) General Behavior Changes. After 5-10 convulsions the rats 
become extremely passive, inactive, and submissive. Many exhibit a wax- 
like flexibility. This behavior is not limited to the experimental situa- 
tion. Motility records indicate that after 50 convulsions rats are about 
65% as active as control animals. Over a three-week period, convulsed 
animals show only one-half as great a gain in weight as control animals. 
Convulsion-free periods of from two to three weeks tend to “ normalize” 
the experimental animals. 

(3) Effect of Drugs. Neither the subcutaneous injection of alcohol 
(.25-1.25 cc.) nor of adrenalin (.10—-50 cc., concentration 1 in 1000) 
affected the threshold of shock necessary to produce a convulsion. Both 
drugs, however, resulted in behavior changes. 

(4) Conditioning. All animals gave evidence of some conditioning, 
but no true “conditioned convulsion” was ever obtained. One possible 
explanation is the finding in human studies that convulsions produce a 
complete and permanent amnesia for events immediately preceding the 
attack. [15 min., slides. ] 


10:00 A.M. Frustration as a Function of Goal-Distance. Wi.1aM M, 
LepLey, Pennsylvania State College. 

The experiment was designed to answer the question: Are the effects 
of frustration related to goal-distance? The apparatus consisted of a 30 
runway. 

The 39 rats were given one daily trial for 80 days. This period was 
divided into two phases, an habituation phase and a frustration phase. 
Trials in the habituation phase were rewarded. The habituation time 
scores were used to divide the animals into three groups. Performances 
in the frustration phase were unrewarded. This was accomplished by 
blocking the alley at the goal, 10’ from the goal and 20’ from the goal for 
Groups A, B, and C, respectively. 

The effects of these frustrations were revealed by retarded starts and 
refusals. The groups ranked A, C, and B with regard to magnitude of 


effect. 
These phenomena are to be interpreted. [10 min., slides.] 


10:15 A.M. A Quantitative Investigation of Bodily Changes Induced in 
Aberrant and Normal Rats by Varying the Difficulty of Visual 

Size Discriminations. Pauw E. Fre_tps, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Although considerable work has been done in devising methods for 
producing “ experimental neurosis” in animals, precise measurements of 
the effects produced have not often been made. With but few exceptions, 
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descriptions of the “ neurotic ” state have been made by reference to break- 
down in the ability to discriminate, refusal to continue with the problem, 
or other evidences of abnormal behavior which do not lend themselves to 
quantitative approach. 

A more precise study of the changes incident to “ neurosis” is seen 
as valuable not only for defining the neurotic state more closely, but as 
necessary for the establishment of various quantitative criteria of “ neu- 
rosis ” which could then be used as variants in determining the effect of 
drugs, etc. The present study is an attempt to establish such criteria 
for the rat. 

Aberrant and normal rats were selected on the basis of their response 
to high-pitched auditory stimulation and placed in activity cages. A 
Lashley two-hole jumping apparatus was used, the relative size of two 
circles constituting the discrimination to be made. After five weeks of 
preliminary training to easily discriminated circles, daily records of 
general activity, respiration, and “startle” response were secured for 
the next six weeks. During the experimental period the size of the circles 
was varied in a consistent manner. 

Present results indicate that general activity, frequency, and ampli- 
tude of respiration records are related to the difficulty of the discrimina- 
tion. The startle response is not so related. Aberrant rats were much 
more active during the 15-minute period and gave a very much greater 
startle response. 

This report is taken from a Master’s thesis submitted by Mr. Ralph H. 
Turner. [15 min.] 


10:35 A.M. The Effect of Feeding Frustration in Infancy Upon Adult 
Hoarding in the White Rat. J. McV. Hunt, Brown University. 


In a preliminary attempt to obtain controlled evidence concerning the 
importance of infancy experience on adult behavior, rats were submitted 
to feeding frustrations during infancy to determine whether this would 
alter hoarding behavior in adulthood. Infancy frustration consisted of 
10-minute feedings at irregular intervals for 15 days. Litters were split 
so that litter-mates served as controls which had food available con- 
tinuously. In two litters of seven animals, frustration started at weaning 
(21-day group), and in two other litters (seven and eight animals) at 
seven days after weaning (28-day group). Sufficient food was given to 
maintain individual weights on the weight curve published by the Wistar 
Institute. After the 15-day frustration period, food was made available 
continuously for both experimental animals and controls for five months. 
At this time, hoarding, measured by the number of Purina pellets a rat 
hauled from one end of a one-meter alley to his individual cage at the 
other end, was negligible and did not distinguish the groups. The latent 
effects of the early frustration were brought out by submitting all animals 
to a controlled subsistence for five days. All but one of the experimental 
animals of the 21-day group hoarded more than any of their controls. 
Means: experimentals, 37.7 pellets; controls, 14.0. The variance in the 
numbers of pellets hoarded by this group contributed by the experiment 
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was 6.85 times that contributed by error (better than 5% level). Sex and 
litter contributed negligibly to the variance. Results were negative for 
the 28-day group, which may indicate that a longer period of frustration 
is required with older animals. [15 min., slides. ] 


10:55 A.M. Certain Behavior Patterns Associated With a Conflict Situa- 
tion in Young Chimpanzees. FRANK M. Fietrcuer, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Chimpanzees were trained to pull in a box, against resistance, to obtain 
varying sizes of food incentive (slices of banana). The work necessary 
to obtain the incentive was controlled by the experimenter. 

Certain behavior patterns, incidental to obtaining the incentive, were 
observed; these were related to incentive size and the amount of resistance 
against pulling. First, the pre-time (period between baiting and first 
pull) as well as the length of pauses between pulls varied directly with 
the resistance level. Second, certain incidental behavior—scratching, 
grooming, running around the cage—occurred during the pre-time period; 
the frequency was related to the size of incentive and resistance level. 
Third, emotional behavior—crying, biting and playing with the rope, 
and incipient pulling—was manifest on trials when large incentives were 
presented along with high resistance values. [10 min., slides.] 


11:10 A.M. An Experimental Study of the Effects of Frustration on the 
Behavior of Young Children, With Especial Reference to Nega- 
tivism. NORMAN FREDERIKSEN, Princeton University. 


Determinations were made of the frequency of social contacts and 
instances of negativism and acquiescence in the behavior of 18 nursery 
school children during free play periods, using a time-sample method of 
observation. Negativism to an adult was measured in a series of stand- 
ardized test situations. The class was divided into two groups which 
were equated for the variables being studied. One group was mildly 
frustrated by having the teachers direct and supervise activities to a 
greater degree than usual. The other group was freed as much as possible 
from such supervision. During this training period the observations and 
tests were repeated. The effect of the training on various aspects of the 
children’s behavior will be reported. The data and technique will be 
discussed with respect to theoretical problems related to personality 
development. [10 min., slides. ] 
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HUMAN LEARNING 
Friday, September 6, 9:00 A.M. 
Room 121, Liberal Arts Building 


Harvey A. Carr, Chairman 


9:00 A.M. Inhibitory Effects in Partial Review. RicHarp S. CrutcH- 
FIELD, Swarthmore College. 

A study was made of the effects of additional review of certain isolated 
ports of originally learned material upon the recall of the original material. 
The influences of numerous related factors were investigated simul- 
taneously. Some of these factors were: (1) relative degree of organiza- 
tion of the original material, (2) time interval between original learning 
and review, (3) extent of the reviewed part relative to the whole body of 
original material, (4) amount of review. 

Lists of nonsense material were presented a number of times in suc- 
cession. Then certain items in the lists were presented for additional 
review. Finally, recall for the entire body of material was tested. 

Substantial inhibitory effects were discovered in the recall of the 
unreviewed portion of the original material, as a function of the increased 
emphasis on the reviewed parts. Such interference was not restricted 
simply to the unreviewed portion, but was evident in the material as a 
whole, including the reviewed part. Further results and interpretations 
are presented. [15 min., slides. ] 


9:20 A.M. “ Recovery” Following the Extinction of Previously Learned 
Word-Number Connections. Ricuarp E. P. Yourz, Barnard 
College, Columbia University. 

In an earlier reported experiment it was found that when word- 
number connections had been learned, verbal punishment decreased the 
frequency of correct responses. This was interpreted as a limitation to 
revisions of the law of effect which exclude the effect of punishment. 

The present experiment, done with the assistance of Julia G. Vincent 
and G. Richard Morgan, tests for “ recovery” following this extinction 
and seeks, if possible, to confirm previous results. Twenty-one college 
students were given eight trials on each of three 40-unit word-number 
lists. To each word the subject gave a number between 1 and 8. The 
experimenter said “right” or “wrong” according to the number’s pre- 
determined correctness. The 147 word-number connections that were 
correct in three, four, five, or six instances during the eight trials were 
divided into two groups: (1) Rewarded. During a second eight trials 
71 word-number connections were treated as before and the per cent 
correct rose from 59 to 86. Twenty-four hours later this per cent had 
fallen to 76, but five more trials raised it to 82. (2) Punished. During 
the second eight trials the 76 connection§$ #f this group were called 
“wrong” and the per cent correct per trial fell from 58 to 16. Twenty- 
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four hours later this per cent correct had risen to 30. Analysis showed 
this rise to be between 10% and 20% for all of the groupings of punished 
connections whether originally correct three, four, five, or six times 
during learning. 

The rise for the punished group and the fall for the rewarded group 
between the second and third sets of trials imply that both may be sub- 
sumed under a principle of partial return to a previous state. Implications 


are suggested. [15 min., slides. ] 


9:40 A.M. Negative Transfer Attending Confusion of Methods. Vernon 
Jones, Clark University. 

An experiment was designed in which the possibility was introduced 
for two methods of solving a problem to conflict with each other and 
thus lead to confusion on the part of the learner. The experiment con- 
sisted of having 30 school children shoot at a target with an air-rifle while 
sighting through a refracting lens. Eight different problems were pre- 
sented to each subject, and lenses of four different angles of refraction 
were employed. The rifle was pivoted at the end of a large box, 140 x 
96 x 114 cm. The target was changed for each problem. The subject 
could not see the target except through the refracting lens. 

The subjects were divided into two groups which were equated by a 
student-to-student matching in both mental age and intelligence quotient. 
One group was held as a control and given no training, while the other 
was given intensive training in the principle of refraction, except that no 
mention was made of its application to glass. 

The problem could be solved either (1) by the common-sense method 
of getting one shot on the backstop, remembering where one shot from 
on the scale on the gun-rest, and then gradually approaching the target 
with subsequent shots, or (2) by applying the principle of refraction. 

By studying the results on the second shot on each problem—the shot 
where the conflict, if any, between the two methods would be greatest—it 
was found that the trained group did decidedly poorer than the untrained. 
The average distance that the trained group missed the target was 40% 
greater than that of the controls, and the errors of direction were 62.5% 
greater. This negative transfer, or interference, is believed to have 
resulted from the frustration experienced by the trained subjects in 
teetering between the two methods. [15 min.] 


10:00 A.M. On the Relation Between Applicability of Knowledge and 
Methods of Learning. Grorce Katona, New School for Social 
Research, New York City. 

In studying the process by which we learn to master comparatively 
simple tasks, the author attempted to show in his book, Organizing and 
memorizing, that there are different ways of applying knowledge. That 
research was extended by an investigation of the teaching and learning 
of difficult-theories. A complicated scientific theory is taught in psy- 
chologically different ways to classes of college students. Following the 
instruction the subjects’ knowledge is tested not by reproduction or recall, 
but by a presentation of problems more or less dissimilar to the material 
studied in the training period. Some of the problems could be solved by 
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a carrying over of identical elements from the learning material to the 
test and others by the application of whole-qualities (Gestalt-qualities, 
principles, inherent relations) to slightly or greatly changed situations. 
Further problems investigated are the effectiveness of helps given and 
the extent to which the first learning process facilitates later instruction 
in different fields. 

Preliminary experiments revealed a relationship between the methods 
of learning used and the subjects’ achievement in solving the problems. 
Acquisition of specific information by memorizing data or laws led to the 
lowest grades of applicability, whereas understanding a theory taught in 
a structurally adequate way and organized according to the requirements 
of the material appeared to yield wide ranges of “transfer.” Intermediate 
learning methods could also be distinguished. 

The primary aim of the paper is to outline experimental methods by 
which differences in the results of complex learning processes can be 
studied. If various forms of application are available to those who 
learned in different ways, then perhaps a criterion may be found for 
distinguishing psychologically different types of learning processes. [15 
min., slides. | 


10:20 A.M. On the Interpretation of Absolute Retention Values. R. H. 
Waters, University of Arkansas. 

Although the primary concern of studies of the curve of retention is 
its general shape, attention is frequently called to the variation between 
the absolute values found by different investigators. Ebbinghaus is often 
mistakenly credited with learning his lists to but one perfect repetition 
while Radossawljewitsch’s subjects learned to two. Ebbinghaus learned 
by the method of complete presentation with some prompting, whereas 
others employed the anticipation method. Ebbinghaus was his own sub- 
ject, and his curve represents an individual, rather than a more general, 
curve. Ebbinghaus was a practiced subject, whereas others used relatively 
unpracticed subjects. And so it goes with a great variety of explanations. 
There is one difference in the methods of the various experiments which, 
so far as the writer is aware, has never been suggested as an explanation 
for these differences: the unit of material or work for Ebbinghaus was 
eight lists and for Radossawljewitsch three lists, learned at one sitting. 
More recent investigators, Finkenbinder, Luh, Boreas, and Ward, used 
but one list of syllables as a unit of work. Thus, it may be that the 
differences between Radossawljewitsch and Ebbinghaus are due to the 
suggested greater retroactive inhibition caused by the learning of eight as 
opposed to three lists at a time. This does not seem to be an adequate 
explanation of the differences between Radossawljewitsch and others, 
since his values are, in general, somewhat higher than theirs, which may 
be accounted for by some of the earlier suggestions. [15 min.] 


10:40 A.M. Relearning vs. Positive Transfer. RicHarp WELLINGTON 
HusBanp, University of Wisconsin. 
Relearning is commonly accepted as the most valid means of testing 
memory. The amount saved gives an index of retention, usually described 
implicitly, if not explicitly, as the number of items retained. Now, it is 
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quite possible that much of this saving may be due not to retention of 
the material itself so much as to knowing better how to go about the 
second learning. It is well known that humans and animals learn a second 
maze more readily than the first and that experienced subjects can approach 
an entirely new problem better than naive learners. 

To test this possibility, four groups of 50 to 75 subjects learned a 
maze, and at a later date half of them relearned the same pattern and the 
other half learned a new pattern. Those who learned a new pattern had 
only the possible benefit of positive transfer, while the relearning group 
had the advantage of both positive transfer and memory of turns. Time 
intervals were one week, two weeks, four weeks, and six months. This 
latter interval was used especially to test the possibility that memory of 
methods might persist better after a long delay than the more rote memory 
of the exact sequence of turns. 

The results quite uniformly showed reliable savings in all cases, with 
percentages of savings of about 25-30 for the transfer groups and 70-80 
for the relearning subjects. The critical ratios were around 3-4 and 
9-10, respectively. Subtracting scores, we have the suggestion that 
memory of exact sequences of turns accounts for somewhat greater 
saving than does the more general memory of method of learning, or 


positive transfer. [15 min. ] 


11:00 A.M. Memory for Words Differing in Affective Value. Lye H. 
LANIER, Vassar College. 


In the course of an experimental attempt to induce and measure affec- 
tive conflict, the relationship between memory and affective tone was 
studied. This report considers mainly the relative memory values of 
words rated by subjects in terms of the following affective categories: 
pleasant, unpleasant, indifferent, mixed. 

A list of 50 stimulus words was prepared, including words from 
Jung’s list and from other “association” lists. These words were pre- 
sented orally to subjects, who responded to each with one of the four 
affective terms listed. The time required and the galvanic skin response 
were measured for each judgment. Two minutes after completion of the 
experiment the subject checked the stimulus words recognized among a 
list of 200 words. The recognition test was repeated one week later. 

Memory for the words at the “two-minute” test was surprisingly 
good, the median percentages recognized being: “ mixed,” 100; “ pleasant,” 
93; “ unpleasant,” 92; “ indifferent,” 92. A week later the corresponding 
percentages were: “mixed,” 75; “indifferent,” 72; “unpleasant,” 68; 
“ pleasant,” 66. The implications of these results and comparisons with 
previous studies will be indicated. It should be noted here that the 
median GSR values (ohms) for the four classes of words are: “ mixed,” 
284; “unpleasant,” 219; “ indifferent,” 219; “ pleasant,” 178. 

A comparison was next made between the GSR values of “ recognized ” 
and of “forgotten” words. In seven of eight possible comparisons, the 
“ recognized ” words had higher median GSR values than words forgotten. 
For the group as a whole there is clearly no tendency towards selective 
forgetting of words which evoke relatively high galvanic skin responses. 
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To the contrary, words high in GSR value tend to be remembered better, 
irrespective of their affective character. [15 min., slides. ] 


11:20 A.M. Recall Without Overt Learning. Joun A. McGeocn, State 
University of Lowa. 

Words which were never correctly anticipated during five learning 
trials have been found to be recalled when tested by different operations 
than those directly employed under the anticipation method. Lists of 10 
adjectives were presented five times on an electrically driven drum and, 
after an interval of 10 minutes, variously filled, each list was tested by an 
association method for the presence of remote associations. Response 
latencies were measured both during the learning presentations and on the 
later test. 

Two classes of data have been obtained: (1) responses never correctly 
anticipated during learning, but given, nevertheless, as remote associa- 
tions; and (2) items given too early or too late during learning, but 
never in correct serial position. 

The uniqueness of the data lies in the fact that the words falling in 
these two classes had not been learned according to the measuring opera- 
tions of the anticipation method, that the latency of each recall is known 
and can be compared with the latencies of words overtly learned, and that 
a majority of the recalls appear under conditions which are different from 
those of the conventional verbal learning experiment. These words appear 
in recall in spite of a zero frequency of correct response and in spite of 
the absence of the customary overt reinforcement or effect consequent 
upon correct response. Their significance for an interpretation of learning 
will be discussed. 

The experiment has also yielded a large number of intrusions, both 
with and without overt learning, from one list to another. This supports 
a two-way transfer theory of retroactive inhibition. [15 min., slides. ] 


11:40 A.M. Retention of Serial Lists of Adjectives Over Short-Time 
Intervals. ArtHuR W. Metron, University of Missouri. 


An increase in recall scores after short intervals of rest (“‘ reminis- 
cence’’) has been reported in studies of serial learning using nonsense 
syllables and figures importantly in Hull’s S-R interpretation of rote learn- 
ing. The problem of the studies reported was to determine whether such 
“reminiscence ” occurs when meaningful material is learned in rote series 
by massed practice, and, accordingly, whether Hull’s theory is specific to 
the rote learning of nonsense materials. 

In two experiments 24 subjects learned 16 adjectives to a criterion of 
12 correct anticipations, rested for the usual intertrial interval of 6 seconds, 
or for 2, 5, or 20 minutes, and relearned the list to two successive perfect 
recitations. In Experiment I the rate of presentation was 2 seconds; in 
Experiment II the rate was 1.45 seconds. Subjects had three practice 
days, and the experimental conditions were counterbalanced within the 
experimental cycle. 

In terms of recall scores, forgetting of some amount was obtained after 
every interval of rest and with both rates of presentation. Reaction-time 
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measurements obtained during the learning and relearning processes failed 
to show faster reaction times for the items recalled after the intervals of 
rest. Saving scores showed improved retention (as compared with the 
6-second rest) after the 2- and 5-minute rests when the 2-second presenta- 
tion time was used, and after the 2-minute rest when the 1.45-second 
presentation time was used. 

It is concluded that these experiments show that the phenomenon of 
“reminiscence” is a function of the materials learned, and that Hull’s 
theory of rote learning applies at present only to the rote learning of 
nonsense materials. 

These studies were performed in collaboration with G. Raymond 
Stone. [15 min., slides. ] 


BRAIN FUNCTIONS 
Friday, September 6, 9:00 A.M. 
Room 316, Liberal Arts Building 


Knicut Duntap, Chairman 


9:00 A.M. Electroencephalographic Aspects of Migraine and of the 
Common Headache. Louis W1LtL1AM Max, New York University. 


This is a first report on an electroencephalographic study of the 
common and the migraine forms of headache. 

Multiple-channel recording is employed, and the electroencephalograms 
during headache episodes are compared with those taken during normal 
periods in the same subjects. Illustrative “ brain wave” records of 
differing types will be shown of patients before and during headache 
episodes and during the course of development of an individual attack. 
The records seem to indicate that the migraine subjects thus far used 
give a characteristic wave-form differing from the general run of normal 
subjects. Continued work is under way to ascertain whether this result 
is typical. [10 min., slides. ] 


9:15 A.M. Brain Potentials During Sleep: An Investigation of Electro- 
encephalographic Individual Differences and Their Constancy. 
Cartes E. Henry, Emma Pendleton Bradley Home, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


This study is an investigation of the degree to which constancy of 
individual differences in the EEG is exhibited in three general conditions: 
one during sleep and two during waking. In the sleep experiments, 
multiple-area all-night EEG’s were recorded from 20 individuals dis- 
tributed throughout the alpha index range and were analyzed categorically. 
As additional evidence, 82 samples of record were obtained from six of 
these subjects and were analyzed as Fourier transforms with the Grass 
wave analyzer. 
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The continuous all-night sleep records were analyzed according to 
the amount of time any of several wave “categories” was present. 
Though rather marked individual differences were found to exist, these 
differences were apparently unrelated to any specific aspect of the waking 
record. Groups formed on the basis of per cent time waking alpha 
similarity showed no consistent mean group trends for any of the sleep 
wave categories, although there was a tendency for subjects with a strong 
waking alpha rhythm to show more sleep alpha rhythm and for subjects 
with a rare alpha rhythm to show more random sleep potentials. These 
differences were not great. 

Rank difference correlations computed between alpha index when awake 
and any of the sleep categories, and between the several sleep categories, 
showed no significant relationship other than between waking and sleep 
alpha activity, and between spindles and spindles plus random. 

The Fourier transforms also failed to reveal any distinguishable 
differences in the sleep records that could be related to the waking records. 

The relationship of various waking conditions to the “ standard” 
condition will also be discussed. 

(This research was conducted in the Laboratory of Physiological 
Psychology, The State University of Iowa.) [15 min., slides.] 


9:35 A.M. The Function of the Visual Cortex in Relation to Level of 
Brightness Adaptation. Witt1AmM E. Kappaur, University of 
Rochester. 


The observation that animals lacking the striate areas of the cortex 
are visually deficient under normal daylight conditions, but that they can 
be trained to discriminate brightness in test situations where the areas 
surrounding the comparison stimuli are kept totally dark or nearly so, 
has suggested the importance of brightness adaptation level in the deter- 
mination of their residual vision. Optokinetic nystagmus to striated pat- 
terns is not lost by these animals at any level of illumination, but no results 
have yet appeared on the successful postoperative training of such subjects 
in a discrimination situation where the surround brightness is high. 
Smith’s data on brightness discrimination in the cat were negative. 

The present paper describes the effects of removal of the visual cortex 
in the cat on the behavior of that animal in a flicker discrimination 
situation under conditions of general illumination of the area surrounding 
the flickering and the nonflickering stimulus patches. Throughout the 
tests the brightness of the stimulus areas was approximately 500 milli- 
lamberts. The surround brightness, controlled by lamps mounted in 
reflectors above the discrimination runway, could be increased to a level 
of more than 50 millilamberts. 

Four animals tested before operation transferred rapidly under condi- 
tions of progressively increasing surround brightness and were not sig- 
nificantly affected by these changes. Complete postoperative data are now 
available on two animals, both of which have discriminated flicker suc- 
cessfully at all brightness levels of the surround. Tests on two other 
operated subjects are being carried out at the present time. 

Pending histological controls on the exact extent of the lesions in 
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these animals, we may conclude that animals lacking the striate cortex 
are capable of some visual discrimination, flicker discrimination at least, 
under conditions favoring brightness adaptation. [15 min., slides.] 


9:55 A.M. Differences in the Electroencephalograms of Normal and 
Behavior-Problem Children. Donavp B. Linps.Ley, Bradley Home 
and Brown University. 

Electroencephalograms from occipital, central, and frontal regions in 
36 normal, 50 behavior-problem, and 22 “ constitutionally inferior” chil- 
dren and in a control group of 30 college students were analyzed in terms 
of frequency, amplitude, and per cent time measurements. 

Three abnormal factors in the electroencephalograms differentiated the 
behavior-problem cases from the normal children: greater prevalence of 
2-5 per second waves, 5-8 per second waves, and “hyperventilation 
effects.” The “ constitutionally inferior ” children resembled the behavior- 
problem children with respect to the two latter types of abnormality. The 
college students showed practically none of the abnormal characteristics, 

The slow waves and the latent signs of abnormality induced by hyper- 
ventilation in the behavior-problem children are interpreted as disturbances 
of cortical function which appear to be important factors in the inability 
of this group to adjust to environmental conditions, particularly when 
such conditions are unfavorable. 

This study was made in collaboration with Katherine K. Cutts, of 
Bradley Home and Brown University. [15 min.] 


10:15 A.M. An Analysis of Frontal Lobe Function in Monkeys by Means 
of Two “ Delayed Response” Methods. Joun L. Finan, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

An attempt has been made to delimit further the function of the frontal 
association areas (Brodmann’s areas 9, 10, 11, and 12) through experi- 
mental analysis of two different delayed response situations in which 
adaptive behavior in animals deprived of the frontal cortex can be demon- 
strated in the one case to be impaired, and in the other, to be maintained. 
Two monkeys were trained to delay response according to a method which 
allowed a complete, but unrewarded, run to one of two drawers on the 
pre-delay (presentation) trial. Following the attainment of a stable level 
of suprachance performance during 200 test trials, the animals were 
subjected to simultaneous bilateral frontal lobectomy. Postoperative 
results indicate, in accordance with the standard delayed response tech- 
nique (Jacobsen), that performance in the present problem was completely 
abolished. Successful response was reinstated, however, by actually 
rewarding the subjects on the pre-delay trial for running to the presented 
drawer. Results obtained under this altered condition proved comparable 
in terms of accuracy and length of delay to those yielded by the same 
animals under preoperative conditions. The possibility of differentiating 
“ delayed response ” learning from “ trial-to-trial ” (discrimination) learn- 
ing in terms of adaptation conditioned, respectively, by (1) a single 
unreinforced (unrewarded and unpunished) presentation and (2) a single 
directly reinforced presentation, is considered. A “ derived” reinforcing 
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agency of the intact frontal areas is tentatively suggested. [15 min., 
slides. ] 


10:35 A.M. Comparative Exploration of the Auditory Cortex in the Dog 
by Conditioning and Electrical Methods. E. A. LipMan, University 
of Rochester. 


In a previous paper (E.P.A., Atlantic City, 1940) the author reported 
a map of the auditory area based on the extirpation method coupled with 
the C-R technique. The functional acoustic cortex of the dog was found 
to be confined to the entire middle and posterior sylvian gyri and middle 
and posterior ectosylvian gyri. Tones used were the seven octave fre- 
quencies from 125 through 8000 cycles. The frequencies of 125 through 
500 cycles were located in the middle and posterior ectosylvian areas, 
whereas the frequencies 1000 through 8000 cycles were located in the 
middle and posterior sylvian areas. Additional data delimit the primary 
projection area further and add to the material for localization of tones 
in the sylvian and ectosylvian gyri. 

The auditory cortex has also been explored electrically, in a pre- 
liminary study, and the area outlined by means of click stimulation. 
Tentative conclusions will be drawn from the two methods. 

Mr. J. R. Licklider collaborated in the electrical study. [15 min., 
slides. | 


10:55 A.M. Effects of Removal of the Visual Cortex on Brightness Dis- 
crimination and Spectral Brightness Distribution in the Rhesus 
Monkey. R. B. Matmo, Yale Laboratories of Primate Biology. 


In order to determine the nature and extent of the residual vision in 
monkeys following complete removal of the visual cortex, an instrumental 
brightness discrimination procedure was used to obtain measurements of 
two visual functions: (1) difference limens for brightness discrimination 
and (2) spectral brightness distribution. 

Complete ablation of both occipital lobes was carried out seriatim in 
two rhesus monkeys. Although post-mortem examinations of remaining 
cortex have not yet been made, behavioral evidence indicated that all 
visual cortex had been successfully removed. 

Difference limens were determined for four normal and two operated 
monkeys at photopic brightness and for two normal and two operated 
monkeys at scotopic brightness. The average limens for the operated 
animals were about twice as high as those for the normal animals. The 
impairment was less for the scotopic than for the photopic level of illu- 
mination. Contrary to the principle of encephalization, the impairment 
of brightness discrimination in the monkey was no greater than that found 
by others in the lower mammals following occipital lobe removal. 

The relative visibility of different regions of the spectrum was obtained 
by determining the white-light equivalents of various filtered colors from 
the results of heterochromatic brightness discrimination by the animals. 
Tests of two normal monkeys, at two regions of the spectrum, yielded 
evidence that these animals have a photopic type of visibility curve. The 
relative visibility computed from the data for the operated animals gave 
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values closely fitting the normal human scotopic visibility curve, showing 
that only rod vision remained. Cone vision, therefore, was shown to be 
corticalized, in agreement with the principle of earlier encephalization 
of the discriminative and spatial functions. [15 min., slides.] 


11:15 A.M. An Experimental Analysis of Bilateral Motor Coérdination 
in Man Before and After Section of the Corpus Callosum. Kart 
U. Smiru, University of Rochester. 

Our present ideas of unilateral cerebral dominance in man led us to 
postulate that fibers carried through the intercerebral connections of the 
corpus callosum from the dominant to the subordinate hemisphere permit 
integration of the two sides of the body in the coordination of movement. 
In the present paper, experimental observations relative to this question, 
as well as to the general problem of “lateral cerebral dominance,” have 
been carried out on 12 patients in whom the corpus callosum was sectioned 
in different degrees in order to alleviate a chronic epileptic condition. 
The experiments conducted on these patients were made possible by the 
cooperation of Dr. William P. van Wagonen, of the Department of 
Surgery, University of Rochester School of Medicine and Dentistry, who 
performed the operations. Facilities for observation were provided by 
Dr. Andrew Akelaitis, of the Department of Psychiatry, who carried out 
correlated psychiatric examinations on the same patients. 

Results to be discussed in this preliminary report deal with the nature 
of the preferential use of the two sides of the body in the performance 
of some 75 typical motor tasks after partial and complete section of the 
corpus callosum. The tasks utilized were assembled from several laterality 


questionnaires, but were performed by the patients. The data obtained in 
this part of the study will be related to correlated results secured on 
different tests of laterality of function. [15 min., slides.] 


11:35 A.M. Psychological Tests of Patients One Year After Section of 
Corpus Callosum. Frances H. Parsons, University of Rochester. 

A series of epileptic patients of the Division of Neuro-Surgery, School 

of Medicine, University of Rochester, with partial or complete section of 
the corpus callosum were studied by the Division of Psychiatry before 
and after operation. The first 10 patients (eight adults, two children) 
are now reported on after an interval of one year. Tests given include 
Binet, Healy Pictorial Completion, Word Association, Knox Cubes, Kohs 
Blocks, Gates Learning, and Rorschach. Retests are compared with pre- 
operative and postoperative test scores. Some postoperative losses on 
tests of immediate memory in eight cases previously discussed' were 
regained by adults of higher mental level. Mental-age increases during 
the interval are noted in the two children in the series. [10 min., slides.] 


1A study of eight cases of section of corpus callosum in individuals with 
history of epileptic seizures (E.P.A., 1940). 
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1:15 P.M. Recovery From the Discharge of an Impulse in a Sensory 
End-Organ. Lorrin A. Riccs, University of Vermont. 


The normal result of continued stimulation of a sensory end-organ is 
a series of impulses which may be recorded oscillographically in the 
attached nerve fiber. Presumably, the end-organ (a) discharges an 
impulse, (b) enters a refractory period, (c) gradually recovers to a 
sufficient extent so that (d) another impulse is discharged. The object 
of the present investigation is to trace the process of recovery in a suitable 
end-organ, an experimentally isolated receptor unit of the horseshoe crab, 
Limulus polyphemus, following the discharge of an impulse from that 
unit. The receptor is adapted to prolonged stimulation by light until a 
nearly constant rate of discharge is reached. From time to time a brief 
test flash is added to the continuous illumination. The latency of impulses 
set up in response to this flash is found to vary according to the moment 
at which the flash occurs relative to the impulse which has preceded it 
(i.e. relative to the process of recovery beginning after the discharge of 
that impulse). The course of the recovery process is revealed by plotting 
the latency of response as a function of interval between impulse and test 
flash. Experiments covering a wide range of adapting and test-flash 
intensities show that recovery is rapid at first and then more gradual, 
lasting for a period of two seconds or more after the discharge ot an 
impulse. Since the photosensory state of the end-organ remains constant 
throughout the recovery process, the suggestion is advanced that the 
process may inhere in the cell membrane. The experiments were con- 
ducted in the psychological laboratory of Brown University in a project 
made possible by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation to Professor 
Clarence H. Graham. [15 min., slides. | 


1:35 P.M. A Test of a Quantum Theory of Differential Sensitivity. 
JoHN VoLKMANN, Columbia University. 

G. v. Bekesy has outlined a quantum theory of differential sensitivity, 
which holds that under special conditions the differential threshold will 
be found to be a real unit, of definite stimulus-size. He proposed the 
theory for the discrimination of loudness and offered experimental evidence 
to support it. The theory is general in form, however, and the present 
experiment is designed to test it for the discrimination of visual position. 
The subject fixates the point of a needle in a small aperture; he reports 
whether or not movement is seen, when the point is moved rapidly through 
small known distances. The resulting psychometric functions approxi- 
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mate, at times, the rectilinear shape demanded by the theory; at any rate, 
they do not have the more usual sigmoid shape. The experiment is still 
in progress. [10 min., slides. ] 


1:50 P.M. Measurement of Simultaneous Contrast. Sipney M. New- 
HALL, Johns Hopkins University. 


The aim of this experiment was to secure some quantitative data on 
the degree of simultaneous contrast in achromatic surface colors. Twelve 
observers compared the lightness of a standard sample on a given ground 
with the lightnesses of other neutral samples on other grounds, and they 
reported the matching samples. One way of describing the matching 
combinations is in terms of their respective reflectances for daylight. 
Thus, when the reflectance of the comparison field was approximately 
one-twentieth the reflectance of the standard ground, the matching sample 
in the comparison field would be approximately one-half the reflectance 
of the standard sample. On the other hand, when the reflectance of the 
comparison field was 20 times that of the standard field, the matching 
sample in the comparison field would be twice the reflectance of the 
standard sample. The above figures indicate the observed range of the 
variation in contrast. [10 min.] 


2:05 P.M. The Magnitude of Simultaneous Color and Brightness Con- 
trast for Chimpanzee. WaAtterR F. Gretuer, Yale Laboratories of 


Primate Biology. 


That the phenomena of simultaneous color and brightness contrast 
occur for animals other than man has heretofore not been shown experi- 
mentally. The present study was concerned with a test for such contrast 
effects and a measurement of their magnitude in chimpanzee. 

An apparatus was used in which two stimulus patches of variable color, 
saturation, and brightness could be presented in differently colored sur- 
rounds. The elimination of boundary lines was achieved by a covering 
of engineer’s tracing paper over the entire test field. By pushing lightly 
against either of the stimulus patches the animals caused food rewards to 
be delivered into corresponding receptacles. Preparatory training was 
with red (positive) and green (negative) patches in gray surrounds. 
Saturation of the colors was then reduced until the thresholds had been 
reached. Tests for the contrast effect were made with neutral gray 
stimuli in red and green surrounds, with both stimuli baited. The magni- 
tude of the effect was measured by finding the amount of red and green 
which, when added to the grav stimuli, neutralized the contrast effect. 
Tests for brightness contrast were conducted in a similar manner with 
achromatic stimuli and surrounds. 

Tests of three animals clearly demonstrated the existence of color and 
brightness contrast for the chimpanzee. On the first trial of the contrast 
test, however, instead of choosing the red-appearing (green-surrounded) 
stimulus, two animals pushed against the more saturated red surround. 
On subsequent trials this unrewarded response failed to recur. The 
chimpanzees required about the same amount of added color or brightness 
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to neutralize the contrast effects as did human beings tested under the 
same conditions. [15 min., slides. } 


2:25 P.M. Change in Size of the After-lmage Induced in Total Dark- 
ness. F. V.Taywor, Princeton University. 


If, after four minutes of dark adaptation, a white card located three 
feet in front of the observer’s eyes is briefly illuminated with strong light, 
a positive after-image is obtained. If, now, while viewing this after- 
image in complete darkness, the observer moves his head forward, the 
image appears to shrink, whereas if the head is moved backward the 
image expands. A change in the apparent distance of the image is also 
frequently observed. Fourteen subjects confirmed these observations. 

These effects are abolished or reduced greatly when the observer’s 
fixation distance is held constant by means of a fixation point which moves 
with the head. This indicates that accommodation or convergence or both 
are basic to these phenomena. A second test substantiates this hypothesis. 

These observations throw additional light on the problems of size and 
distance perception. [10 min. |] 


2:40 P.M. Vtsual Brightness Discrimination in the Cat as a Function 
of Illumination. Lronarp C. Meap, Tufts College. 


The curve of differential brightness discrimination over the entire 
range of effective brightnesses has not been completely determined for any 
infrahuman vertebrate. Hecht and his co-workers have established such 
curves for various invertebrate organisms (Mya, Drosophila, honey bee), 
but no curve representing brightness discrimination as a function of 
illumination has been obtained with any vertebrate below the human 
individual. Insomuch as such curves have served as the starting point 
for theories of photoreception, it appears important to measure this visual 
function with an organism phylogenetically intermediate between the 
bee and man. 

In the present experiments an attempt is made to establish such a 
curve, using the cat as subject. The experimental arrangement is such 
that the animal is presented with two stimulus panels differing in bright- 
ness. Subjects are trained to depress a lever in front of the brighter 
stimulus, whereupon the door containing the panel opens and the animal 
can enter and obtain food. Depression of the lever under the less bright 
stimulus panel gives the cat an electric shock which serves as punishment. 
Using a modified method of constant stimuli, the brightness difference is 
decreased day by day until a 76% criterion of discrimination is not main- 
tained for 150 trials. Differential brightness thresholds have been obtained 
over a brightness range of 10 log units. 

I 


The results show that ae decreases as the intensity increases logarith- 


mically, in a manner similar to that found in prior studies. This curve 
is fitted to Hecht’s theoretical curves for different orders of molecularity 
of the light and dark processes. A comparison of the curve obtained with 
the cat and with other organisms is given, and a comparison table of 
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differential brightness thresholds in phylogeny is presented. [15 min, 
slides. | 


3:00 P.M. Delayed Response in Chimpanzees by a Color-matching Tech- 
nique. Austin H. Riesen, Yale Laboratories of Primate Biology, 
A new apparatus and technique for the study of delayed response to 
visual nonspatial stimuli has been used with three chimpanzees. The 
method requires that choice between two stimulus colors, red and green, 
correspond with the color previously shown at both stimulus windows. 
After extended drill, delays up to 60 seconds were negotiated by two 
of the subjects. The subjects had had extensive preliminary experience 
with a color discrimination habit, and that subject whose performance was 
best had also been trained to perform a differential manual response to 
each color. The results are in agreement with the hypothesis that delayed 
response requires an intermediate reaction which can function as a 
specific representative of the significant external cue. Such reactions 
apparently function to nonspatial cues only after special training in animal 
subjects. [10 min., slides. ] 


3:15 P.M. Some Factors in Recurrent Vision. S. Howarp Bart ey, 
Washington University Medical School. 

The ranges of duration and intensity within which single short flashes 
produce the impression of being double were determined. The findings 
were correlated with the results obtained from varying the duration and 
intensity of light flashes to the rabbit’s eye while recording the optic nerve 
discharge. The response of the nerve consists in grouped discharges of 
its fibers. The pattern with very short and weak stimulation exhibits 
only one major grouping of impulses and is such as would be expected to 
give rise to the sensory impression of unitary flash; on the other hand, 
within a higher intensity range and within a particular range of flash 
durations, the discharge pattern exhibits two major groupings of impulses 
exclusive of the off-effect which has not yet developed to significant size. 
Such a discharge pattern would be expected to originate a sensory 
impression of duplicity. 

The correlation indicates that the sensory impression of flash duplicity 
has its original basis in the retina rather than in the brain. This is 
another demonstration in a series which indicates that the neuroretina 
definitely modifies the simple discharge of the sense-cells. And it is in 
contradiction to the assertions of those who maintain that the quanti- 
tative characteristics of the photochemistry of the sense-cells determine 
the quantitative properties of sensation. {15 min., slides.] 


3:35 P.M. The Observation of Visual Cues and the Influence of Pattern 
on White Rats on an Elevated, Inclined Maze. Grorce T. Avery, 
Colorado State College. 

An investigation was carried on at Stanford University in which two 
groups of white rats, one possessing vision and the other blinded, were 
studied by use of the elevated, inclined maze. 

In line with previous studies, the seeing rats learned ‘more rapidly 
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than the blinded rats, although there were individuals of the latter group 
that learned more rapidly than individuals of the seeing group. 

Rats which had learned to descend the maze were then put on the 
problem of ascending the same maze. This they mastered, and were able 
to run the maze either in the descending or ascending order, depending 
on the initial cues. [10 min.] 


PERSONALITY, I 
Friday, September 6, 1:15 P.M. 
Room 10, Liberai Arts Building 
Rospert M. Yerkes, Chairman 
1:5 P.M. An Analysis of Teachers’ Responses to a Personality 


Inventory. Paut L. Boynton, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 


A personality inventory was devised in which the content was some- 
what conventional, but in which the responses were divided into four 
groups. These were “ No,” the desirable or adjusted response, and three 
undesirable or maladjusted responses, namely: “ Yes, slightly or some- 
times,” “ Yes, frequently or considerably,” and “ Yes, extremely fre- 
quently, or a great deal.” This was responded to by 1022 women teachers, 
located principally, though not exclusively, in the Southern region. 


Responses were mailed back unsigned. 

With increases in age there was a consistent increase of desirable 
responses on eight items. On three items there was a consistent increase 
in the percentages of adjusted responses up through the 31- to 35-year 
age group, and a decline thereafter. Though 41- to 50-year-old teachers 
had more desirable responses, the greatest deviation from group trends 
was found among 16- to 20-year-old teachers. They gave significantly 
more favorable responses than the remaining group on only two items 
and significantly less favorable responses on 15 items. Other approaches 
also reveal that these youngest teachers, as a group, were the most 
maladjusted. 

Elementary teachers showed appreciably greater maladjustment than 
high school teachers. On 23 of the 52 items they had significantly lower 
percentages of desirable responses, and on 14 items they had significantly 
higher percentages of extremely undesirable responses than did high 
school teachers. On no item did elementary teachers show significant 
superiority to high school teachers. As a group, women administrators 
revealed less maladjustment than elementary teachers, but more than high 
school teachers. 

The possession of a hobby seemed to be associated somewhat with 
adjusted responses. The hobbies most often associated with desirable 
reactions are gardening and collecting. The reading hobby more than 
any other was associated with maladjusted responses. [15 min.] 
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1:35 P.M. Self-Esteem (Dominance-Feeling) and Sexuality. A. H, 
Mastow, Brooklyn College. 

Intercorrelations are presented between (1) ratings of level of domi- 
nance-feeling, sexual attitude, and sexual drive, these ratings obtained by 
long semi-psychiatric interviews with 140 women; (2) scores in the Social 
Personality Inventory, a test for dominance-feeling; and (3) the sub- 
jects’ reports of sexual impulses and behaviors. In general, the findings 
are that all sexual behavior data correlate higher with ratings or scores 
of dominance-feeling than they do with ratings of sexual drive. This 
parallels previously reported findings in infrahuman primates and indj- 
cates that it may be possible to generalize the theory of sexual behavior 
of infrahuman primates based on these data. This theory considers 
sexuality to be a resultant of endocrinological and psychological forces, 
and supports the view that sexuality is as much (or more) a psychosocial 
phenomenon as it is an endocrinological one. [15 min., slides. ] 


1:55 P.M. A Quantitative Study of Sources of Self-Esteem. Joun W. 
GARDNER, Connecticut College. 

It has been suggested that one of the more significant factors affecting 
level of aspiration in a particular activity is the extent to which the indi- 
vidual shows “ ego-involvement” in that activity. Accordingly, in the 
course of experimental work on level of aspiration, the author attempted 
to survey the major areas of ego-involvement in the group being studied. 
This was done by means of a questionnaire consisting of a list of 64 
attributes which were to be rated according to their importance as sources 
of self-esteem. 

The questionnaire was administered three times, the first being to 110 
college girls, with instructions to rate each item according to its impor- 
tance as a source of self-esteem for the average college girl. A few weeks 
later they were asked to rate the same items according to the importance 
of these as sources of self-esteem for themselves (i.e. each subject, instead 
of rating the ‘ average college girl,’ rated herself). Finally, the question- 
naire was given to a small group of faculty, who had had the benefit of 
considerable contact with the students through positions as housefellows, 
with instructions to rate the items according to their importance as sources 
of self-esteem for the average college girl. 

Many statistically significant disparities appeared between the three 
sets of ratings. It is suggested that the results obtained when the students 
rated themselves represent to a considerable extent the professed system 
of values for this particular group. The ratings by students and faculty 
of the average college girl come nearer to the actually prevalent system 
of values. The types of analysis permitted through the use of this instru- 
ment and method of attack, and their application to research in level of 
aspiration and related problems, are discussed. [15 min., slides. ] 


2:15 P.M. Socialization-Self-Seeking and Its Relationship to Certain 
Evaluative Aittitudes, Intelligence, and Vocational Interests. 
Witut1AM A. Tuomson, Carleton College. 

The purpose of this study was to devise a measure of Socialization- 

Self-Seeking (interest in the welfare of others as contrasted with selfish, 
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personal interests) and to compare the results obtained with this measur- 
ing instrument with those obtained from the Study of Values Test, the 
A. C. E. Psychological Examination, and the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. 

An experimental edition of an Inventory designed to measure Sociali- 
zation-Self-Seeking was administered to 298 college students. The 27% 
making the highest scores and the same proportion making the lowest 
scores were used as criterion groups to determine the discriminatory value 
of each item. Items failing to show a significant difference between the 
criterion groups were discarded. A second group of 255 college students 
provided data from which to determine scoring weights. 

The Inventory was shown to have a reliability of .85 by the split-half 
method and .87 by the test-retest method. 

Socialization-Self-Seeking scores correlated —.55 and —.40 with the 
Economic and Political Values, respectively, of the Study of Values Test. 
Combined Economic and Political Values scores gave a coefficient of 
—.61. Low positive correlations were found with the Aesthetic, Social, 
and Religious Values. 

Socialization-Self-Seeking scores correlated .36 with A. C. E. test 
scores and .51 with scores on Group Scale V of the Strong Interest Blank 
for Men. This scale includes such occupations as Minister, Personnel 
Manager, and the like. Socialization-Self-Seeking scores correlated —.31 
with the scores on the Strong Group Scale for office occupations. No 
other significant relationships were found with the Strong Interest Blank. 


[15 min. ] 


2:35 P.M. Recall of Free Associations to Anxiety-inducing Phrases. 
Rosert R. Sears, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 
Two groups of 60 subjects learned lists of paired associates; the pairs 
of one list had been judged by six psychoanalytically trained psychologists 
to be anxiety-inducing for most college students and those of the other to 
be instigators to gratifying associations. No difference in recall or 
relearning scores was obtained after either 48 hours or three weeks. To 
get a more sensitive measure of recall, subjects were instructed to give 
running free associations to the two kinds of phrases which had been 
learned. All associations were recorded verbatim. A recall test was 
given after five weeks. 
The two groups differed reliably as to reaction time, rate and duration 
of the original associations, and judgments of “like” or “dislike” of 
the associations aroused. No difference was found in number of original 


associations recalled or number of new ideas added (“false recalls”). 

[10 min. } 

2:50 P.M. The Relationship Between Parental Affection and Dominance 
and the Behavior of Children. Joun P. ANperson, Hendrix 
College. 


Approximately 750 seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade pupils were 
studied by means of a questionnaire and a “ Guess Who” rating scale in 
order to determine the relationship between the child’s report of his 
parents’ behavior and attitudes and certain of his behavior characteristics 
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as rated by his associates. The questionnaire was constructed and scored 
so as to indicate variations in the amount of parental affection and domi- 
nance shown the child. 

The data indicate a significant tendency for pupils who are identified 
as being aggressive, rebellious, attention-getting, and emotionally unstable 
to report their parents as relatively dominant, unsympathetic, and lacking 
in affection; while pupils who apparently feel that their parents are less 
dominant and more affectionate are rated as being codperative, emo- 
tionally stable, cheerful, and obedient. No significant sex differences 
either between parents or children were obtained. [10 min.] 





3:05 P.M. Moral Judgments of Subnormal Adolescent Girls. Turopora 
M. ABEL, New York City. 

A study was made to determine the kinds of moral judgments found 
among subnormal adolescent girls under different conditions of constraint 
and at different levels of intelligence. Eight social situations, including 
violation of adult rules and calling for more or less severe punishment, 
were presented in random order to each subject individually, by the story- 
telling and inquiry technique of Piaget. Two stories were accompanied 
by films dramatizing the situations described. Interviews were recorded 
stenographically. 

Subjects were divided into the following groups, 15-20 per group, 
matched for CA (15-21), social and economic backgrounds, and MA 
(6-11 except for groups 2e and 2f): (1) never institutionalized; (2) insti- 
tutionalized: (a) under one year, (b) over six years, (c) conformists 
(never punished), (d) nonconformists (frequently punished), (e) MA 
6-8, (f) MA 9-11. Scoring was made on frequencies of positive and 
negative judgments in answer to first three questions (standardized) 
about each story. Judgments were classified as morally realistic (A), if 
made on basis of external authority for actions, and discriminative (B), 
if intent of actions was taken into account. The main results were: 
(1) Institutionalized S’s made more A than B judgments, particularly 
with respect to judgments of imminent punishment. (2) Institutionalized 
S’s made more A judgments than did noninstitutionalized. (3) Institu- 
tionalized S’s showed more anthropomorphisms than did noninstitu- 
tionalized. (4) Conformists made more A judgments than did noncon- 
formists. (5) S’s of lower MA made more A judgments with respect to 
retributive punishment than did those of higher MA. (6) No association 
was found between length of time of institutionalization and type of judg- 
ment. (7) Differences 1-5 above were statistically reliable. 

On the basis of results obtained, the relative influence of intelligence, 
social backgrounds, predominant patterns of behavior, and constraining 
réle of institutionalization on moral orientations among subnormal girls 


is discussed. [15 min., slides. ] 


3:25 P.M. Nostalgia: A Descriptive and Comparative Study. Wt.us 
H. McCann, State Hospital No. 3, Nevada, Missouri. 

This research was done at Indiana University under the supervision 

of Professor Edmund S. Conklin. Major problems concerning homesick- 
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ness that were considered were: symptomatology, personality differences 
between susceptible and nonsusceptible individuals, etiology, an adequate 
theoretical interpretation, prevention, and methods of obtaining relief 
when return home is impossible. 

One hundred college students who were, or who recently had been, 
homesick made up the homesick group. These subjects were equally 
divided as to sex and as to membership or lack of membership in a social 
fraternity, and were paired for sex, age, A. C. E. scores, and year in 
college with 100 students who never had been homesick. Comparisons 
were made on the basis of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, Conklin’s 
Extravert-Introvert Interest Questionnaire, and 186 questions on symp- 
tomatology, etiology, prevention, and relief of homesickness, and on data 
obtained from the Registrar. 

Instead of a specific symptomatology, homesickness shows a wide 
variety of symptoms, all uf which are characteristic of emergency emo- 
tional behavior. Significant personality differences between the homesick 
and the nonhomesick subjects were indicated by the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory. No significant differences were indicated by the 
Conklin Extravert-Introvert Interest Questionnaire. Anything that tends 
to create a strong emotional attachment to the home situation is a predis- 
posing factor. Anything that tends to arouse, or to thwart, a strong 
emotionally charged desire to return to the home situation is a precipi- 
tating factor. Specific predisposing and precipitating factors are listed. 
Thwarting of this desire and failure of escape mechanisms arouse emer- 
gency emotional behavior which is interpreted as homesickness because 
its central core is the strong emotionally charged desire to return home. 
Methods of preventing and of relieving homesickness are discussed. 


[ 5 , | 
[15 min. | 


3:45 P.M. Possibilities in the Use of the Ophthalmograph as a Supple- 
ment to Existing Indices of Deception. F. K. Berrien, Colgate 
University. 


Numerous experiments have demonstrated that the emotional con- 
comitants of deception are revealed in disturbances of coérdinated, 
habitual actions. Constancy of visual fixation should show significant 
changes under conditions of emotional tension. Using a_ standard 
ophthalmograph with a few minor alterations, constancy of fixation has 
been recorded in more than 30 subjects while being questioned about 15 
“laboratory crimes.” Correct identifications of the “criminals” were 
made in approximately 75% of the cases on the basis of the records alone. 
Other ways of using the ophthalmograph as a “lie detector” will be 
mentioned with tentative results. [10 min., slides.] 
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MUSICAL APTITUDE 
Friday, September 6, 1:15 P.M. 
Room 304, Liberal Arts Building 


H. L. HoL_tincwortu, Chairman 


1:15 P.M. The Timbre Test in the Revised Seashore Measures. Down 
Lewis, State University of lowa. 

In the revised (1939) edition of the Seashore Measures of Musical 
Talents, a timbre test appears in place of the old consonance test, 
This new test, which was constructed after an extended investigation, is 
designed to measure capacity to discriminate between complex sounds 
which differ only in harmonic structure. It is made up of two series. 
Each series consists of 50 pairs of tones, and each one is recorded sepa- 
rately on a single face of a 12” phonograph record. Half of the pairs in 
each series are the same in structure; half are different. Observers are 
instructed to judge whether the two tones of each pair are the same or 
different in timbre. Norms are available for both school children and 
adults. 

The various tones in the test were produced with a special generator. 
All of them are constituted of a fundamental component and its first five 
overtones. The fundamental frequency is 180 cycles. Changes in struc- 
ture arise from reciprocal alterations in the intensities of the third and 
fourth harmonics. 

Some doubt remains as to whether or not a test of this type can be 
satisfactorily standardized for widespread use. There are two uncon- 
trolled variables of importance, either of which might introduce distortion 
into the tones. One variable is the performance-characteristics of phono- 
graphs, while the other is room acoustics. However, in the choice of 
stimulus tones, certain precautions were taken as a likely means of mini- 
mizing distortion effects. Available information indicates that, if care 
is taken in the choice of the phonograph and in the placement of the 
instrument in the test room, and if the room is neither very small nor 
excessively reverberant, results obtained with the test should be sufh- 
ciently reliable for practical purposes. [15 min., slides. ] 


1:35 P.M. Sex Differences in Musical ‘Aptitude’ and Training. G. M. 
GiLBerT, Connecticut College for Women and College of the City 
of New York. 

The social stereotype that women are more artistically inclined than 
men is reflected in an apparent sex difference on musical ‘ aptitude’ 
tests among college students. This study was conducted to determine 
whether the difference was the result of a difference in training or an 
innate difference in sensory capacities. One thousand college students 
were tested in five states, giving a representative sampling of the college 
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population in the Northeast. The K-D test battery was used, and accurate 
data were obtained on the musical training of all subjects. Women were 
found to be reliably superior to men on the test scores, and their average 
amount of special training in music was found to be twice as great as that 
of men. In order to determine which was cause and which effect, a double 
check on the sex difference was made. First, it was found that the sex 
difference disappeared when only the untrained groups were considered. 
Secondly, the tests most dependent upon training were eliminated, and a 
composite score of the remaining tests in the battery (which corresponded 
to the Seashore battery) was obtained for each subject. The sex differ- 
ence on this score was negligible. 

The above data offer an interesting illustration of the mechanism 
whereby social stereotypes become self-perpetuating. The assumed sex 
difference produces a difference in training, and the difference in training 
influences apparent talent or ‘ aptitude’ in the direction which supports 
the original assumption. These results lend further support to the position 
that apparent sex differences in mental capacities result from differences 
in training and that women are inferior or superior on specific tests only 
in so far as their training has been inferior or superior. The latter is 
usually determined by existing conventions. [15 min., slides. ] 


1:55 P.M. A Study of Social Background and Musical Ability of 
Superior Negro Children. A.sert SipnEY Beckuam, Chicago 
Board of Education. 

The problem was to find out the relationship, if any, between interests 
and musical abilities when intelligence is more or less constant. A study 
was made of a group of very superior negro children (IQ’s above 120) 
on the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, Form L. This group was also 
given the Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Tests. The economic-social status 
and interests were also obtained on an individual check list. 

Resulis: The interests of these superior children vary widely from the 
interests of children in a similar economic-social status picked at random. 
But few of these superior children had interest in music who were lacking 
in musical talent. It appears that a knowledge of tonal movement is very 
largely a matter of intelligence whereas tonal memory does not depend 
on intelligence as much as native music talent. Previous training is a 
positive factor in musical accomplishment, but this factor is not nearly as 
great as is generally admitted. The number of superior children above 
the 50 percentile on the K. D. test is greater than a similar number of 
nonsuperior children. Home background and interest appear to be more 
important than intelligence in making high music aptitude scores. [15 
min. ] 


2:15 P.M. Psychological Characteristics of Superior Student and Pro- 
fessional Musical Composers. Rosert H. Szasuore, Northwestern 
University. 

The 10 highest and 10 lowest ranking individuals in a group of over 

200 students of musical composition were selected by ratings of merits of 

actual compositions of specified types. The clear separation of the two 
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sional composers. 

Moderate to large differences between the two groups are found in 
measurements of general linglish vocabulary, temperament, and _ basic 
auditory discriminations. Differences in previous formal musical training 
appear to be less significant than differences in informal musical oppor- 
tunities (concerts, home, etc.). Work methods in composing indicate the 
importance of theoretical knowledge and instrumental checks as against 
mere “inspiration.” The significance of the findings on students is con- 
firmed by similar and even clearer findings on 10 outstanding younger 
professional composers. 

This study was done in collaboration with Mr. Bethuel Gross. [10 
min., slides. | 
































INTELLIGENCE TESTS, II 
Friday, September 6, 1:15 P.M. 
Room 121, Liberal Arts Building 


L. L. TuHurstone, Chairman 


1:15 P.M. A Comparative Study of Scatter on the Original and the 
Revised Stanford-Binet Scales by the Use of Retest Data. Manet 
R. FERNALD, Psychological Laboratory, Cincinnati Public Schools. 

This is an extension of an earlier study in which the original Stanford- 
Binet was used throughout with 536 white children, all of whom had been 
retested. In the present study the original Stanford-Binet was given to 
212 white children for the first test, and the Revised (Form M) was used 
in the retest. Children who had been retested in the regular program of 
school testing were the subjects. The statistical constants of the two 
groups are sufficiently similar to make possible comparisons from one 
group to the other. The interval between test and retest was longer in 
the second study than in the first, but the correlations between IQ’s on 
first and second test were almost the same for the two studies: .88 for 
the first and .86 for the second. 

Two numerical measures of scatter are involved in the comparisons: 
Age Level and Pressey. The means for both of these are higher for the 
Revised Stanford-Binet than for the original. These differences are 
statistically significant. 

For its clinical significance «~~ effort was made to determine 
(1) whether measures of scatter were stable for the individuals studied; 
(2) whether there was a relationship between variability within the test, 
represented by scatter, and variability between test ratings, represented 
by size of IQ changes. For the former comparison correlations between 
scatter on test I and that on test II were computed. Low, but statistically 
significant, correlations were obtained. For the second comparison corte- 
lations between scatter on one test and the difference in IQ between an 


extreme groups was verified independently by the judgments of profes. 
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individual’s two tests were computed. No statistically significant 
correlations were found. 

Further analysis of the data was made with reference to age, mental 
age, and IQ, [15 min.] 


1:35 P.M. The Concept of Scatter in the Light of Mental Test Theory. 
Maurice Lorr, Institute for Juvenile Research, and Ratpn K. 
Meister, Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research. 

The confusion and loose thinking among clinical psychologists cor - 
cerning the basis and significance of scatter on scales of the Binet type 
suggest a re-examination of the concept and its uses in the light of the 
theory of psychological measurement. In this paper it is shown that 
scatter is a consequence of (1) the lack of perfect correlation between 
test items resulting from the presence of chance errors and from the low 
communality of test items; (2) the incorrect allocation of items in order 
of difficulty; (3) the lack of discriminatory power of certain items; 
(4) the increase of absolute variability with mean test performance; 
(5) the presence of systematic errors due to language handicaps, sensory 
defects, special training, and lack of cooperation. 

Measures of scatter have been used as diagnostic of epilepsy, psychosis, 
feeblemindedness, emotional maladjustment, etc. The low correlations 
between scatter and indices of these conditions make this indication ques- 
tionable in individual cases. Further, scatter is often produced in situa- 
tions where the test is inapplicable because oi ianguage and sensory 
handicaps. Scatter such as found in psychotics is a result of lack of 
cooperation shown in the fluctuations of attention which characterize such 
individuals. 

Measures of scatter have been used as crude estimates of the measure- 
ment error of the test. It is shown that systematic errors play a greater 
role than these chance errors in producing scatter. 

On the basis of inspectional analysis of scatter, item by item, crude 
appraisals of primary abilities have been made as well as estimates of 
mental deterioration in these abilities. This is a questionable practice, 
first, because the factorial composition cannot be prejudged by inspection 
and, secondly, clusters of items have too low a reliability to have any 
teal diagnostic value. [15 min.] 


1:55 P.M. Irregularities of University Students on the Revised 
Stanford-Binet. Mirprep B. Mirtcnett, Mt. Pleasant and 
Independence State Hospitals, Iowa. 


The irregularities of performance of 67 university freshmen and 86 
senior medical students on the Revised Stanford-Binet, Form L, have 
been studied. In the first place, about half of the students obtained more 
than one base. The freshmen averaged 1.5 bases and medical students 
averaged 2.0 bases. Years XIV, XII, and Average Adult, respectively, 
were bases more frequently than any other levels. Although Year XIV 
was a base more frequently than any other level, it proved to be the lowest 
base in only about one-fourth of the cases in which it was a base. It is, 
therefore, impossible to assume that an adult subject will pass all tests 
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below Year XIV merely because he passes all tests at that level. Neither can 
it be assumed that a subject will pass all tests at Year XIII merely because 
he passes all tests at Average Adult. The nonverbal tests at Year XII] 
are all failed more frequently by the university students than several of 
the verbal tests at Average Adult. This is in marked contrast to what 
has been found for children. 

The I1Q’s and ranges were found, (A) from the lowest base through 
the highest top and (B) from the highest base through the lowest top, 
The range was nearly twice as long as for (A) or for (B), and the 
difference was statistically reliable for both groups of subjects. The 
mean difference in IQ, however, was only about two points and was not 
statistically reliable. It seems worth while, nevertheless, to make com- 
plete examinations in order to obtain a better picture of the subject’s 
abilities and weaknesses. [15 min., slides. ] 


2:15 P.M. The Accumulation of Some Data From Clinical Material on 
the Revised Binet, Form L. AwNnwnettre L. GILuetre, Rochester 
Guidance Center, Rochester, New York. 


In using the Revised Binet, clinicians have made certain subjective 
appraisals of the test in general and of particular items. Statistical 
studies are needed for a more objective evaluation. Various studies gave 
us such information in regard to the 1916 Binet. The present study is 
offered as one step in a similar appraisal of the new Binet. 

The results should be considered in relation to the group on which the 
study is made. They are clinical cases, slightly below average in intelli- 
gence, from a less than average socioeconomic level; therefore, the evi- 
dence is not conclusive for a normal group. 

The performance of 500 children on the Revised Binet, Form L, is 
analyzed to show the relative difficulty of test items within a year level 
for dull, average, and bright children. In addition, consideration is given 
to the scatter on the test for various CA, MA, and IQ levels. In about 
200 cases the 1916 Binet had been administered previously. Correlations 
are obtained and other comparisons made between the Revised and 1916 
Binets. [15 min.] 


2:35 P.M. Is the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale Really an Age Scale? 
C. H. Growpon, Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


This paper deals with some of the difficulties arising from the concep- 
tion that the scale is a true age scale. The source materials are Form L 
records of 440 children given extended study at the Bureau of Juvenile 
Research. These children range in age from 5 to 20 years, and in mental 
age from 5 years to the upper limits of the scale. The paper presents 
evidence in terms of multiple basal years, the extent of scatter, and the 
evident misplacement of certain tests to indicate that the scale is in fact 
a point scale and not a true age scale. The practical implications of these 
findings will be pointed out. Tables and charts will be used to illustrate 
the points discussed. [15 min., slides. | 
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2:55 P.M. .The Logic of Age Scales. M. W. Ricwarpson, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

The central question in the use and interpretation of age scales of the 
Binet type is that of the respect in which such tests are valid. Studies of 
validity have characteristically neglected to go back of the standardization 
procedures for the purpose of inquiring whether those procedures guar- 
antee validity, in the sense of the announced purpose of the scale. The 
present study is directed to the neglected logical aspects of the standardi- 
zation of age scales. 

From the standpoint of the theory of psychological measurement, a 
critical examination is made of existing age scales. Special reference is 
made to the 1937 Revision by Terman and Merrill. The procedures used 
in standardization are systematically scrutinized from the standpoint of 
test theory. Appropriate experimental materials are brought into signifi- 
cant relationship to the necessary characteristics and limitations of tech- 
niques used in age scales. 

It is concluded that (1) the standardization of the 1939 Edition is 
proving to be unsatisfactory in several respects; (2) some of the defects 
in standardization could have been anticipated and avoided; (3) the 
present age scales inevitably create various false psychological issues, 
among them the constancy of the IQ; (4) various procedures used in the 
standardization of age scales are mutually inconsistent from the stand- 
point of generally accepted logic of measurement. 

To the end that the energies of investigators shall not be wasted on 
methodological issues masquerading as psychological problems, a series 
of postulates and principles are set up as a guide in interpretation of 
Binet test results and in the future construction of age scales. Finally, 
several constructive suggestions are offered for improvements in the use 
of existing age scales. [15 min.] 


$:15 P.M. The Performance of Young Adults on the Kohs Block 
Designs Test. Artnur L. Benton, College of the City of New 
York. 

The recent applications of the Kohs Block Designs Test in the investi- 
gation of the intellectual functioning of adults suffering from neurological 
and psychiatric disorders make a normative study of adult performance 
on the test desirable. This is a preliminary report of an investigation of 
the performance of normal adults on the test with special reference to the 
factors of sex, age, and educational level. In a group of young adults 
(20-29 years), it was found that at each of three educational levels men 
generally made better scores on the test than did women. With respect 
to educational level, it was found that men and women of higher edu- 
tational status generally made better scores on the test than did men and 
women of lower educational status. [10 min., slides.] 


3:30 P.M. Clinical Tests of Adult Intelligence. D. O. Hess, Queen’s 
University. 

There is still need of better adult intelligence tests, particularly for 

research. In adult use, scales such as the Stanford-Binet have serious 
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flaws of organization and material. Even the new Wechsler-Bellevue 
scale is essentially a rearrangement of an old type of material, and the 
apparently low reliability of subtests prevents taking full advantage of its 
excellent organization. 

A preliminary report is given of experiments arising from a program 
of clinical research into adult intelligence. The work of Weisenburg, 
Roe, and McBride was made the starting point for a battery of independ- 
ent, homogeneous scales designed to supplement existing tests and to cover 
a wider range of adult interests. Two new tests, related to the social 
manifestations of intelligence, are described in more detail: (a) a verbal 
test of Adult Comprehension of attitudes, motivation, common prudence, 
and so on; (b) an unspeeded, nonverbal Picture Anomaly test using 
cartoon-like material of adult interest. Each has two forms. In the past 
three years about 300 subjects have been examined with the various tests, 
chiefly in general hospitals. The method has been to avoid early stand- 
ardization, with frequent revision oi the material as soon as flaws could 
be detected. Consequently, the tests described are still experimental, but 
there are indications that good validity has been obtained and that relia- 
bilities may be in the neighborhood of .90. 

Miss Elizabeth Peck and Mr. James Stevenson assisted materially in 
parts of the experiments. [15 min., slides. ] 


3:50 P.M. An Experimental Analysis of the Theory of Independent 
Abilities. Rosert S. Morrow, New York City. 

Eighty relatively homogeneous male college students were given eight 
different tests of ability: the 1938 edition of the Thurstone American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination for College Freshmen, 
the Seashore Measures of Musical Talent, the Meier-Seashore Art Judg- 
ment Test, the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers, the 
Revised Minnesota Paper Formboard, the short form of the Minnesota 
Spatial Relations Test, the short form of the Minnesota Assembly Test, 
and the O’Connor Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests. 

The intercorrelations among the scores are, on the whole, positive but 
low. There is considerable overlapping throughout the intercorrelations. 
The highest intercorrelations appear among the tests which are included 
in the same battery. Hierarchies among certain of the abilities are 
apparent. 

Four factors are obtained by means of the Thurstone center of gravity 
factorial analysis, of which the first three factors seem to be most impor- 
tant. The factors seem to be interrelated instead of completely inde- 
pendent of each other. There is overlapping among the factor loadings. 

The data appear to indicate that the abilities here tested are not 
disparate and static, but that they are, instead, functional and dynamic 
relationships within the total personality. [10 min.] 
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PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT, II 
Saturday, September 7, 9:00 A.M. 
Room 10, Liberal Arts Building 
EpmuND S. ConKLin, Chairman 
9:00 A.M. Personal Patterns in the Process of Concept Formation. 
EuGENIA HANFMANN, Mount Holyoke College. 


1 
} 


The process of concept formation was studied with the help of the 
Ach-Saharov Test. In this test the subject is presented with a number of 


blocks varying in color, form, height, and size, and has to discover which 
combinations of these characteristics are designated by the nonsense words 
written on the blocks. This necessitates trying out various ways of classi- 
fying the blocks. The present study is concerned with the results obtained 
with 74 normal adults of superior educational level. All subjects were 
able to solve the problem involved, but arrived at the solution in different 
ways. Some were strongly affected by the immediate appearance of the 
blocks; in attempting a classification they ordered the blocks with much 
actual trying and moving around in a quasi-perceptual way, but usually 


under constant control of logical thinking. Other subjects were found 
to rely much more on thinking alone; they often derived their hypotheses 
not from looking at the blocks, but from detached considerations of “ what 
characteristic objects have,” and used the material only for testing these 
hypotheses. For a successful and quick solution it appeared especially 
important that the perceptual and the conceptual components of the pro- 
cedure should work in the same direction; lack of harmony between the 
two was responsible for many difficulties and delays. Both with the pre- 
dominantly perceptual and with the predominantly conceptual type of 
procedure the concordant and the discordant solutions were found. The 
analysis of the results of the Rorschach Test given to some of the subjects 
indicates a relationship between the type of performance in the Ach- 
Saharov Test and certain of the Rorschach scores. Thus the concept- 
formation test may prove to be another good instrument for revealing 
significant personal patterns in approach to problems. {15 min.] 


9:20 A.M. Some Personality Changes in Adolescence as Revealed by 
the Rorschach Method. Marcuerrite R. Hertz, Brush Foundation 
and Western Reserve University. 


One hundred fifty-two Rorschach records from 76 children participat- 
ing in the long-term study of developmental growth at the Brush Founda- 
tion were selected for study. The children were tested at 12 and 15 years 
of age. Patterns which purport to reveal emotional stability, instability, 
adaptability, egocentricity, impulsiveness, inner living, and fantasy life 
were subjected to statistical analysis to determine age and sex differences. 
Rorschach “ Erlebnistypen” were analyzed qualitatively to determine 
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dominant personality trends from 12 to 15 years of age and constancy or 
change in personality pattern. 

It is concluded that the Rorschach Method is highly serviceable in 
analyzing and describing adolescent personality. Despite the small num- 
ber of cases, age and sex differences are revealed in many patterns, 
Twelve-year-old children tend to be more extratensive than introversive, 
They are more impressionable to outside stimuli and more occupied with 
relationships to the outside world. Boys are, as a rule, more extratensive 
than girls at this age. 

At 15 years of age, children tend_to be more introversive. They show 
more inner living and fantasy life and are more concérned with their 
subjective experiences. They are more emotionally stable and mature at 
this age. Girls show a greater development of all these tendencies than 
boys at both ages. However, they also show a surprising degree of excita- 
bility and impulsiveness. 

The personality patterns studied tend to change from 12 to 15 years 
of age. The most constant patterns are the introversive ones. The two 
most characteristic trends noted are the introversial swing and contraction 
of both sides of the personality. 

Differentiating Rorschach patterns are suggested with tentative norms 
for use in interpreting Rorschach results for similar age and sex groups, 
[15 min., slides. ] 





9:40 A.M. Sources of Error in Rorschach Test Procedures. §S. J. 
Beck, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Rorschach Test, as sound method for studying personality, rests 
on three foundation stones: (1) validity in depicting personality as a 
whole; (2) verifiability of the separate component Rorschach Test factors; 
(3) accurate establishing of the relations between the whole personality 
and its component processes. 

Errors in validating findings in whole personality derive out of 
(a) undefined concepts of the personality—the need for operational defin- 
nitions of the Rorschach whole personality; (b) halo effect from E's 
observation of S—the blind “diagnosis” can correct this; but (c) this 
involves a uniformity in procedures which does not now obtain. 

To verify scientifically the individual Rorschach factors requires con- 
sistent classifying of responses according to stable frames of reference. 
These are at present lacking. Since all Rorschach personality description 
derives from these factors, their verification by repeating the test is 
critical for any appraisal of its scientific foundations. The task here is 
(a) to define operationally the criteria whereby we classify each response, 
e.g. what differentiates a “ common ” detail (D) from a “ rare” one (Dr), 
or a “good” form (F plus) from a “ poor” one (F—)?; (b) to rubric 
each classification of each response for permanent reference; (c) to 
define operationally the psychological activity to which each Rorschach 
factor points. 

Thirdly, since the psychological operation denoted by each Rorschach 
factor varies depending on the whole personality background, it is neces- 
sary to establish the relation between the whole personality and its sepa- 
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rate behavior manifestations. This requires working out the laws fol- 
lowed by the unit personality. The frames of reference developed for 
the separate processes cannot be expected to apply to the whole. Sug- 
gested leads on the relations involved are found in Gestalt experiments, 
psychoanalysis, neuropathology. ‘They point to emergence of this supra- 
trait phenomenon, the unit personality as a structure in more dimensions 
than its component processes, and following laws peculiar to it. [15 min.] 


10:00 A.M. The Clinical Application of the Thematic Apperception Test 
to Neurotic Children. Eva Rutn BaLkKen and Aprtan H. 
VANDER VEER, Otho S. A. Sprague Memorial Institute and the 
University of Chicago Medical Clinics, Division of Psychiatry. 

The thematic apperception test has proven effective in evoking 
phantasies from neurotic and psychotic adults. A slight modification of 
the test is presented for the investigation of phantasy in the neurotic child. 

This study was undertaken (1) to determine the value of investigating 
phantasy in the examination of the neurotic child and (2) to determine 
the extent to which our findings regarding the clinical application of the 
thematic apperception test in diagnosis, therapy, and prognosis with adult 
neurotic subjects are valid for neurotic children. 

With a slight modification in technique, phantasies were obtained from 
35 children, aged 5 to 15 years, referred to the Psychiatric Division of the 
University of Chicago Medical Clinics for diagnosis, therapy, and prog- 
nosis regarding a variety of actual and suspected neurotic complaints. 

The phantasies were then analyzed in a twofold manner: (1) They 
were evaluated by one experimenter without knowledge of the material 
obtained in the social anamneses and psychiatric interviews, to determine 
the extent to which the phantasies per se indicated the pattern, origins, 
and basic conflicts of the neurosis; and (2) the phantasies were then 
checked against the social histories and psychiatric interviews to deter- 
mine the extent to which the material obtained in the latter was elicited, 
reflected, confirmed, or amplified in the former. Emphasis was laid 
throughout this study on the content, rather than the form, of the phan- 
tasies. An evaluation of the form of the phantasies, as reflected in certain 
measurable aspects of their language, with a view to determining whether 
the ‘neuroses’ of children can be delimited to a comparatively few cate- 
gories as is the case, with reservations, in the neuroses of adults, has been 
reserved for a later report. [15 min., slides. ] 


10:20 A.M. The Toy Test: A Psychodiagnostic Method. UHepva 
Boicar, New York City, and Lorre Fiscner, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

This paper deals with a new method of studying adult personality. 
Its main characteristics and—as it seems to the authors—main advantages 
are that it is nonverbal and that it deals with directly representative 
material which can be handled adequately and significantly, irrespective 
of intelligence, education, or any specific experience. The method was 
developed experimentally. One hundred adults representing a random 
sample were asked to do whatever they liked with a standardized set of 
very simple children’s toys, including all essential objects which constitute 
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a human being’s surroundings, such as houses, trees, vehicles, persons, 
animals, public buildings, bridges, etc. Behavior and verbalizations were 
recorded during the experiment; the finished product was photographed 
or sketched at the end. On the basis of significant figures and correla- 
tions it was possible to establish normal average reactions and charae- 
teristic deviations as well as certain reaction forms typical of certain 
clinical groups. [15 min., slides. | 


10:40 A.M. Level of Aspiration as a Controlled Method in the Siudy of 
Personality. JuLt1an B. Rorter, Indiana University. 


Studies interested in the nature of the variables intrinsic to the leyel- 
of-aspiration situation, as well as studies which have used it as a depend- 
ent variable in investigating diverse social situations and _ personality 
groups, have alike neglected consideration of uncontrolled factors. Such 
factors have been shown by Gould and in the present study to lie in the 
nature of the task, the nature of the instructions, and the measures 
employed. Specifically, subjective (implicit) instructions varying widely 
for individuals, influence of achievement level, and unreliability of meas- 
ures employed are some of these factors. 

By a trial-and-error method, modifications of all three of these situa- 
tional variables have been studied, and a technique has been devised which 
eliminates these uncontrolled factors to a large degree. Data from 50 
adult subjects demonstrate that the technique to be presented has the 
following advantages: (1) It has a high interest value for all subjects; 
(2) differences between explicit and implicit instructions are at a mini- 
mum; (3) reliable measures may be obtained; (4) these measures are 
independent of achievement level and independent of such factors as intelli- 
gence and “abstract judgment”; (5) it can be modified so that success 
and failure are controlled by the experimenter. 

Under these controlled conditions the method is seen as having wide 
possibilities in the applied and theoretical study of personality reactions. 
Analysis of scores is made in terms of different indices based on broad 
patterns of response studied in relation to one another. Studies are in 
progress applying this method in a number of experimental conditions in 
an effort more closely to describe the individual personality variables 
intrinsic in the “level of aspiration situation.” [15 min., slides. ] 


11:00 A.M. The Statistical Analysis of the Structure of a Single Per- 
sonality. ALFRED L. BaLpwin, Harvard University. 


The value of the life history in the analysis of the structure of the 
personality is lessened by the fact that the adequacy of the available 
methods of analysis is unknown. The following study, one of a series 
undertaken at Harvard University, presents a method for statistically 
analyzing the life-history material for a single individual. 

The method is based on two assumptions: (1) The frequency with 
which any item is mentioned in the subject’s production is a measure of 
its importance in his personality. This assumption is valid if the material 
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presents an adequate sample of the subject’s behavior under many different 
conditions and if the material is not produced for a specific purpose. 
(2) Any two items which appear in the same incident are related in the 
subject’s personality. Each incident includes all the material produced in 
a single train of thought. This assumption is made by Freud for free- 
association material and is probably valid under the above conditions. 

The material is classified into categories which must be meaningful 
for the personality of the subject. For example, the subject may have a 
definite attitude toward women, and remarks about women can be classi- 
fed together. The remarks about men, however, may not be homogeneous 
and must be divided into two categories relating to the subject’s son and 
to other men, respectively. 

The number of incidents in which there is an item belonging to a given 
category measures its importance. The correspondence between any two 
categories, i.e. the number of incidents containing items belonging to both 
categories, measures their relationship. This may be evaluated statistically 
by the use of X*. 

' From the table of correspondences important relations in the person- 
ality may be discovered. This method has been used for one subject. The 
statistical analysis agrees well with the opinions of people who knew the 
subject and people who read the material independently. [15 min., slides. ] 


11:20 A.M. A Practical Formula for Problems Involving the Total Per- 
sonality. Ernest M. Licon, Union College. 

The science of mental measurements has reached a sufficiently advanced 
stage to justify experimental attacks on problems involving the total per- 
sonality. The mere accumulation of disorganized data from multiple 
measurements, however, is of little value until it can be integrated into a 
unified picture. The purpose of this paper is to present and describe a 
formula developed for this purpose in connection with the Union-West- 
minster Character Research Project. The formula includes six major 
factors: the objective situation, the perceptual situation, the innate organ- 
ism, the modified organism, the tension, and the response behavior. The 
ultimate validity of such a conceptual picture must, of course, rest on its 
ability to predict and indicate methods of controlling behavior. The high 
incidence of success which has accompanied the use of this one is offered 
as evidence constituting its justification. All of the measurable or 
describable variables of personality can readily be classified under one or 
another of the six major factors. Many of the interrelationships between 
these variables are already capable of quantitative description. While this 
is not yet true in any complete sense between the six major factors, 
remarkably accurate descriptions of such causal interrelationships can 
be inferred. It is entirely probable that mathematical notations of them 
will be possible in the near future. The value of the formula in dealing 
with behavior problems is demonstrable. Its applicability in the orienta- 
tion of the many detail problems of psychology into the total personality 
Suggests its wider use. The value of integrating such problems into the 
problem of the total personality can be demonstrated by the applications 
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which have been made of some of the problems now being attacked in the 
Union College Laboratory. [15 min., slides. ] 


11:40 A.M. The Nation-wide Validation of a Personality Test. Sypney 
Ros.tow, Psychological Corporation, 

This paper will present the plan and statistical results for establishing 
the validity of the PQ, or Personality Quotient Test. The experiments 
on which this validation was based were conducted simultaneously by 50 
psychologists in high schools and junior high schools throughout the 
United States in accord with a standardized procedure. The validation 
of intelligence tests has usually been with relation to some already accepted 
criterion such as academic standing, school progress, years of education, 
No such traditional or accepted criterion exists in the field of personality, 
Therefore, a criterion had to be selected and codified as a basic step in the 
process of carrying on the experiments. This criterion of personality, 
which may be briefly indicated here as involving leadership and social 
codperation, will be more fully described in the paper. A total of 1158 
tests in approximately 50 schools was given, and the method and treatment 
of the results will be presented. Results of three supplementary studies 
made since then will also be briefly given. [15 min., slides. ] 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Saturday, September 7, 9:00 A.M. 
Room 121, Liberal Arts Building 


Joun E. ANperson, Chairman 


9:00 A.M. Piaget’s Questions Applied to Zum and Navaho Children, 
Wayne Dennis, University of Virginia. 

Piaget’s methods of investigating children’s concepts have been applied 
to a number of Indian children belonging to the groups mentioned above. 
The questions covered the fields of realism, artificialism, and animism. In 
the latter connection the standardized procedure developed by Russell and 


Dennis was employed. 

All of the answers obtained were of the same type as those reported 
by Piaget. The number of cases at any age level is insufficient to reveal 
whether or not childish conceptions disappear at the same rate in primitive 
as in civilized subjects. However, the evidence tends to show that 
artificialism is less marked in primitive societies than in the American 
and European child. 

The ideas of the Zuni and Navaho children are compared with the 
mythological beliefs of their elders, and certain differences are noted. It 
is concluded that the evidence favors the view that the thought tendencies 


described by Piaget are autogenous. [15 min.] 
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9:20 A.M. Bilateral Figure-Drawing in Relation to Age, Mental Matur- 
ity, Eye and Hand Preference. GerertTRupE HitprReru, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

A hundred school children ranging in age from four to nine were 
asked to copy a series of figures, using both hands simultaneously. The 
tests were administered individually without time limits. The examiner 
noted for each figure drawn the direction in which each hand moved. 
Two tests of eye preference were also given to each subject. Scores from 
individual intelligence tests were available for all children, and reading 
achievement scores for all who had been given reading instruction. Hand 
preference was judged from success with the bilateral drawing test. 

The tests were administered for the purpose of determining the rela- 
tion between reversal and mirror-drawing tendencies, chronological age, 
mental maturity, hand and eye preference, and reading achievement. 
Developmental trends in bilateral drawing were determined by sum- 
marizing scores in six months age intervals. 

The mirror-drawing and reversal tendency appears to be a function 
of age and maturity since it declines steadily through the successive age 
groups. The mirror tendency appeared to be more closely related to 
maturation than to dominant handedness or eyedness. Left-handed chil- 
dren shifted to right-handedness persisted longer in the mirror tendency 
than children of the same age allowed to choose which hand they preferred 
for unilateral activities. In the eye-preference tests 49% of the cases 
showed right-eye preference, 40% showed left-eye preference, and 11% 
were neutral or uncertain. The various age groups showed similar pro- 
portions in the eye dominance tests. Higher reading achievement was 
associated with decline in the mirror-drawing or reversal tendency. 
(15 min. ] 


9:40 A.M. The Influence of Deteriorated Urban Areas on the Intel- 
ligence Test Responses of Italian and Polish Children. ANDREW 
W. Brown and Carot B. Corton, Institute for Juvenile Research. 

The purpose of this study was twofold: first, to compare the intelligence 
test responses of Italian and Polish children living in deteriorated areas 
(areas of low socioeconomic status and high rates of delinquency) with 
those of children of the same nationalities living in nondeteriorated areas; 
and, second, té6 determine the degree to which the intelligence of children 
of Polish and Italian parentage approximates that of the general popula- 
tion when the language factor is held constant. 

In 1936 school children in Grades 4 to 8 in deteriorated areas with a 
highly concentrated Italian and Polish population were given Verbal and 
Nonverbal tests. The same tests were given to Italian and Polish children 
in nondeteriorated areas. In this report the two groups in the two areas 
are compared in relation to age, sex, length of parents’ residence in 
America, as well as in relation to socioeconomic status. In 1940 those 
children who were still in the elementary school were re-examined. The 
results of this follow-up study will be reported. 

Results indicate (1) that Italian children (both boys and girls) in the 
deteriorated areas make higher scores than those in the nondeteriorated 
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areas, but that the reverse is true of Polish children; (2) that for both 
national groups and for both sexes there is a fairly consistent drop in IQ 
with age in both areas; (3) that, in general, both national groups in both 
areas make lower scores than the children of the general population, but 
that the difference between the national group and the general population 
on Nonverbal tests is not so great as it is on Verbal tests. [15 min, 
slides. | 


10:00 A.M. Personality Determinants in a New Case of Identical Twins 
Reared Apart. Barpara S. Burks, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. 


A pair of monozygotic twin girls reared almost from birth in separate 
foster homes were studied psychologically at age 12 and again at age 18, 
Detailed data were obtained on developmental history, home and educa- 
tional environment, and intrafamilial relationships. 

Both were reared in homes of slightly superior socioeconomic status 
where, however, there was little emphasis upon intellectual or aesthetic 
pursuits. There were several striking differences, however, in family 
histories and in health histories. 

Twin A, as compared with twin B, had more difficulty with diet during 
the first year, though gain in weight was similar. Her elementary school- 
ing was less regular. An “own” child five years younger was strongly 
favored by the foster mother, who dominated the home. 

Twin B, as compared with twin A, had a more placid infancy, but 
was invalided for six months with pulmonary tuberculosis between four 
and five. Although left-handed, she writes with her right hand, but was 
never forced to do so. Her schooling has been regular, and home 
discipline has been more kindly than in A’s case. A foster sister has 
received fewer privileges than B, whose role is thus “ favored sibling” 
in contrast to A. 

A and B both tested close to 100 IQ on Stanford-Binet, but B was 
superior on a group test, and on subtests of Stanford-Achievement most 
closely dependent on classroom content. 

Despite differences in training, both had enuresis in early childhood, 
both were nail-biters, both reached early puberty, which was accompanied 
by similar difficulties for several years. Observations of social behavior 
and ratings by associates indicated similar interests in athletics and 
dramatics. Both were irritable and strongly competitive rather than 
cooperative. The twin of less favored home status, however, appeared to 
be more aggressive and to have a richer fantasy life. [15 min., slides.] 


10:20 A.M. A Procedure for Quantitating Behavior Studies. MyRtLe 
B. McGraw, Columbia Medical Center. 

In previous reports the writer has emphasized in studies of behavior 
development the importance of analyzing activities from the moment of 
inception until optimum efficiency is achieved. This method is in contrast 
to the inventory technique which calls for a listing of various achievements 
in the order of manifestation. The present report purports to show how 
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observational data on a changing phenomena can be ordered to a symbolic 
system so as to be more easily manipulated intellectually and mathe- 
matically. Plus or minus values were assigned according to phases 
(arbitrarily defined) in the development of five selected activities. The 
data having been collected in this form, an analysis was made by R. V. D. 
Campbell, of our laboratory. From the array of plusses showing the 
period of time during which a given child was in a given phase, an 
average age for that child in the phase could be computed. In this way, 
the average ages of each of 44 children for each phase and the average age 
of the entire group for each phase were calculated. Plots made for each 
individual of the group ages against the corresponding individual ages 
could be fitted by a straight line representative of the child’s behavior in 
all activities simultaneously. The constants of the equations obtained 
estimate the ‘child’s state of development at birth and indicate the rate of 
developmental change with chronological age. Such constants provide a 
common means of handling developmental changes in phenomena which 
are qualitatively different. [15 min., slides. ] 


10:40 A.M. Relation of Body Weight and Build to Locomotor Develop- 
ment. JoHN Gray PEatMAN, College of the City of New York, 
and R. A. Hiccons, Port Chester, New York. 


The purpose of this research is to investigate the hypothesis that 
heavier children tend to be retarded in the beginnings of sitting, standing, 
or walking. 

From an original sample of 349 infants reared with a relatively optimal 
degree of pediatric and home care, subsamples differentiated with respect 
to sex and several additional criteria were established. An analysis was 
made of the possible relation between several indices of physical develop- 
ment (relative weight and W/H and W/H! ratios of body build) and 
the beginning ages of sitting, standing, and walking. 

In the cases of standing and walking there is no evidence to support 
the hypothesis being tested; the heavier infants do not tend to stand or 
walk later than the lighter ones. None of the correlative analyses indi- 
cates a significant divergence from zero correlation. The often-accepted 
hypothesis of the retardation of the locomotor development of heavier 
children is considered as a possible “ old wives’ tale” having its genesis 
in the psychological mechanism of rationalization and its “ empirical 
support” in the fact of a positive degree of correlation between absolute 
weight at the time of beginning to stand or walk and the age of such 
beginnings. Such positive correlation merely means that late walkers 
are heavier because they are older. Late walkers are not found to be 
heavier for their age. 

In the case of sitting, on the other hand, there appears to be an extra- 
chance tendency for the heavier infants to sit alone earlier than the lighter 
ones. The likelihood of such an inverse relation as a general tendency 
among children is considered in the light of the body proportions of 
contrasting types of body build and the lowering of the center of gravity 
in the heavier types of infants. [15 min.] 
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11:00 A.M. The Development of Eugene, a 23-Year-Old Boy Isolated 
by 17 Years of Epileptic Seizures. Doris TwitCHELL-ALuey, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The problem was (1) to ascertain the state of mental-emotional-social 
development of the subject at the end of the period of “ isolation,” iz, 
at the time that seizures became suppressed by introduction of daily use 
of the drug Dilantin (November, 1939); (2) to ascertain the mental- 
emotional-social educability of Eugene at this chronological age of 23 
years and mental age of 6:7 years. 

The procedure consisted of four months intensive study of the case 
on a 24-hour basis of controlled environment and observation of subject, 
Eugene was taken into the psychologist’s home as a member of her family, 
An experienced elementary school teacher tutored the subject two and 
one-half hours daily, five days a week. An instructor from the Cincinnati 
Art Academy guided the subject in drawing. High school boys socialized 
with Eugene several days a week. Broader contacts were effected through 
trips with the psychologist. 

Results shown by intelligence (verbal and nonverbal), and achieve- 
ment tests, the Rorschach test, Dramatic Play, and other means evidence 
Eugene’s capacity to grow mentally; to loosen his characteristic rigidity 
of self; to increase his contact with reality; to make and enjoy friends; 
and to change his conception of himself. Stanford-Binet mental age in 
November, 1939, was 6:7 years; in February, 1940, 9:3 years. Reading 
in February, 1940, was at preprimary Jevel; in May, 1940, at third-grade 
level. 

The case, although much higher in level of development of the subject, 
becomes inevitable compared to the case of Kaspar Hauser and the Wild 
Boy of Aveyron. 

Dr. Howard D. Fabing, neurologist, has collaborated through direc- 
tion of the medical program. Five colleagues have kindly contributed 
through the administration of special tests. [15 min., slides. ] 


11:20 A.M. The Relation of “ Nervous” Movements to Certain Forms 
of Stimulation and Inhibition. MarsHatt R. Jones, Cornell 
University Medical College. 

Movements of the type usually taken as indications of “ nervousness” 
were measured under several conditions in an effort to determine some 
of the factors influencing their frequency and patterning and to obtain 
some indications of the type of mechanism through which movements of 
this type are mediated. 

Twenty-five paid high school junior and senior boys were subjects, 
and an observational time-sampling technique was used as a measuring 
device. A refinement of Olson’s system of classification and scoring 
technique was used. Movements were counted while subjects were rest- 
ing, doing mental arithmetic, voluntarily inhibiting micturition, and while 
all movements of one type were mechanically inhibited during conditions 
of rest and of mental work. 

Both mental arithmetic and voluntary inhibition of micturition cause 
an increase in the total number of movements made. The increase is 
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apparent in all types of movements, but there is evidence for a focus of 
stimulation in each case, and the focus is different for the two sets of 
stimuli. Inhibition of movements in one category is accompanied by 
ageneralized reduction of the number of movements in all other categories 
when subjects are at rest and when they are doing mental arithmetic. 
There is evidence for anatomical gradients of response and inhibition in 
the cases of voluntary inhibition of micturition and in the mechanical 
inhibition of movements in a single category, respectively. The number 
and pattern of movements is relatively constant from day to day under 
similar conditions. The experimental results are discussed in terms of 
stimulus-response theory. 

The experiments reported in this paper are part of a Ph.D. dissertation 
submitted to Yale University. [15 min., slides.] 


11:40 A.M. A Comparative Study of the Personalities, Interests, and 
Home Background of Gifted Children of Superior and Inferior 
Educational Achievement. Wm. Drayton Lewis, Murray State 
Teachers College. 


Two groups of gifted children of superior and inferior educational 
achievement were selected from 4529 children who constitute the upper 
10% in intelligence, as determined by the Kuhlmann-Anderson test, of 
approximately 45,000 elementary school children in Grades 4 to 8, inclu- 
sive. These data were gathered by Codrdinated Studies in Education from 
455 schools, 310 communities, and 36 states. 

The accelerated group is composed of 1078 children whose educational 
age, as determined by the Unit Scales of Attainment battery, is a year 
or more above their mental age, whereas the retarded group is composed 
of 756 children whose educational age is a year or more below their 
mental age. These children had been given the BPC Personal Inventory 
and rated on the basis of 70 personality traits, extracurricular activities 
and hobbies, and home background. 

A number of reliable differences between the two groups were found. 
The educationally accelerated group was rated as being more dependable, 
honest, original, self-reliant, ambitious, investigative, persistent, and sys- 
tematic, whereas the traits assigned more frequently to the retarded group 
are whispering, lack of interest in work, inattention, laziness, “ quitter,” 
and slovenly. The interests of the accelerated group appear to be more 
intellectual in character, whereas those of the retarded group were such 
that they demand more physical and motor expression. The fathers of 
accelerated children were more frequently engaged in professional or 
business occupations, and the homes tended to have a higher economic 
status and superior parental attitudes. The fathers of retarded children 
were more frequently engaged in semiskilled and unskilled occupations. 
[15 min.] 
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AUDITORY AND CUTANEOUS FUNCTIONS 





















Saturday, September 7, 9:00 A.M. Fr 
Room 316, Liberal Arts Building : 

Hersert S. LANGFELD, Chairman 
9:00 A.M. Perceptual Factors in Tactual Pressure Discrimination, : 
C. W. CRANNELL, University of California. an 
Accuracy of tactual pressure discrimination, as measured by the stand- : 
Ww 


























ard deviations of judgments of difference, was found to decrease as the 
distance between the points stimulated—one on either hand—was increased § 
by increasing the separation of the hands. Accuracy was found to be 
generally better with eyes open than with eyes closed, better with a wide § 
than with a narrow visual field. Vision of the hands themselves was Com 
prevented by screens. tor 
The difference limens showed no consistent variation with separation 
of the hands, but were found to be (1) lower with eyes open than with 9: 
eyes shut, (2) lower with visual fixation at hand-level than with fixation 
at eye-level, (3) lower with a wide than with a narrow visual field. 
An interpretation is offered in terms of the Gestalt principle of § of 
isomorphism. [10 min., slides. ] an 


9:15 A.M. Cutaneous Temperature Adaptation. F.Lorren HeEtser, yy 
University of Connecticut. & 

ati on ; . ; : are 
The following procedure was used to find the relationship between vel 


adaptation time, stimulus temperature, and skin temperature: (1) Skin the 
temperatures were taken of hands of 25 0’s. (2) The hands were then 
immersed in water. Water temperatures of 24°, 26°, 28°, 32°, 34°, and ind 
36°C. were used for the right hands while the left hands’ water was held tio 
at 30°C. in all trials. (3) O reported the time at which both waters 


seemed to be of equal temperature. This was called the adaptation time. 7 
(4) Skin temperatures were again recorded. wh 
As the stimulus temperature increased arithmetically, adaptation time 44° 
and skin temperature also increased, the former with positive acceleration, on 
* the latter with negative acceleration. on 
Adaptation time does not depend upon objective skin temperature or te 
similarity between skin and water temperature. inh 
There may be large differences between the temperatures of the hands 
at the time of subjective identity. 10: 
Positive stimulus temperatures require longer for adaptation than 
equally large negative stimulus temperatures. [10 min., slides.] 
9:30 A.M. Quantitative Study of Combination Tones. Ernest GLEN 
Wever, Cuartes W. Bray, and Merte Lawrence, Princeton hea 
University. coc 


By use of the electrical responses of the cochlea in the guinea pig a 
study was made of the combination tones which result from the simul- test 
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taneous stimulation of the ear by two pure tones. The peripheral pattern 
as recorded with a wave analyzer consists of the tones mh=nl, when 
hand | are two primary frequencies and m and n are consecutive integers. 
Frequencies not indicated by this formula are absent. Measurable com- 
ponents are found as high as the twentieth order. Summation tones are 
almost as numerous and as strong as difference tones. 

Systematic measurements were made of the combination tones as 
a function of the intensity of the two stimuli. A combination tone first 
rises as a power function of stimulus intensity, then attains a maximum 
and falls rapidly. For the lower orders of components, at least, the 
intensity relation to the stimuli is indicated by the equation Ca H™L’, 
where C is the magnitude of the component and H and L the intensity 
of primaries h and 1, respectively. 

The results are considered in relation to the theories of origin of 
combination tones. Proof is presented that the summation tone is a 
component of equal status with the difference tone, and not a difference 
tone of higher order. [15 min., slides. ] 


9:50 A.M. The Relation of Cutaneous Cold and Warm. W1i.1aM Leroy 
Jenkins, Lehigh University. 


Seriatim mapping alternately with 17°C. and 44°C. on the forearms 
of some 59 subjects shows no evidence of any relationship between cold 
and warm sensitivity. Correlations between cold and warm seriatim 
scores for the same skin area are low and unreliable. High positive 
correlations would support Nafe’s vascular theory that the two experiences 
are caused respectively by the constriction and dilation of the same blood 
vessels. High negative correlations would support the traditional spot 
theory by indicating that warm and cold spots do not overlap. Lack of 
correlation is best interpreted in terms of two receptor systems which are 
independent, but intermingled. This is in agreement with the concentra- 
tion hypothesis, t.e. that areal variations in cold and warm sensitivity 
are dependent upon the concentrations of minute cold and warm receptors. 

Preliminary studies have also been made with a dual stimulator by 
which adjacent squares can be stimulated simultaneously with 17° and 
44°C. and the subject required to report both experiences. Some subjects 
are able to do this with a high degree of reliability, and their seriatim 
scores show a good correlation with those obtained from single stimula- 
tion. In the experiments so far, reduction in the level of reported 
intensities has been more common than enhancement. [15 min., slides.] 


10:10 A.M. Amn Experimental Investigation of Hearing Following 
Partial Section of the Eighth Nerve. Wit11am D. Nerr, Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 


An attempt has been made to examine the function of a part of the 
hearing mechanism which has heretofore received little attention, the 
cochlear nerve. 

Experimental animals in which one cochlea has been destroyed are 
tested by the conditioned-response method and limens determined for 
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frequencies at octave steps from 125 to 8000 cycles per second (addj. 
tional tests have been made at 60 and 15,000 cycles in some cases). The 
nerve to the intact cochlea is then partially sectioned and limens agaip 
determined. The following results have been obtained: (1) Very small 
lesions in the nerve produce no loss at any of the frequencies for which 
tests have been made. (2) More extensive lesions cause a marked logs 
of hearing at the upper frequencies. As the size of the lesion is increased, 
a greater loss is produced at these frequencies, and the next lower fre 
quencies are, in turn, involved. (3) In some cases a slight loss has 
occurred at all frequencies, the upper ones being most affected. (4) In 
no case has a loss of hearing occurred for the low or intermediate 
frequencies without involving the upper ones to a greater extent. 

Interpretation of results in the light of present-day theories of hearing 
will be given. [15 min., slides.] 


10:30 A.M. Adaptation to Sound Distortion. Louis D. Gooprettow, 
American Institute for the Deaf-Blind, Northwestern University, 


By means of a new technique we have found a satisfactory method for 
studying the distorted hearing of deaf persons through the use of normally 
hearing subjects. This procedure has the great advantage of isolating 
the actual hearing defect from the complications introduced into a research 
problem by long-established habits and personality disturbances encoun- 
tered among the deaf. The technique involves the incorporation into our 
communication system of electrical filters which produce the types of 
distortion encountered by the hard-of-hearing. 

As a measure of the comprehension of speech sounds, we employ a 
test made up of nonsense syllables. The test is presented from a phono- 
graphic recording over our communication system into whicl. can be 
introduced the desired type of distortion. Studies of adaptation to dis- 
torted speech show considerable ability on the part of the average person 
to adjust to, and be relatively undisturbed by, certain types of distortion. 
Furthermore, prolonged exposure to distorted speech reduces one’s dis- 
crimination for normally reproduced speech sounds. Such facts raise the 
question of the possible effects of listening to a poor quality radio on 
pronunciation and appreciation of high tonal quality in speech and music, 

The time and extent of these adaptive processes depends on several 
factors, the most important of which seems to be the rate at which distor- 
tion is introduced. This factor has been found to be important in speech 
training when the difficulty is due to distorted hearing. [15 min.] 


10:50 A.M. The Axis of Head Rotation in Dynamic Binaural Localiz- 
tion. ADELBERT Forp, Lehigh University. 


Functional relationships between angular displacements and phase of 
intensity ratios have been calculated as far back as the work of Rayleigh. 
The binaural ratios were measured on a dummy with microphones for 
ears by Firestone and others. In both the calculations and the empirical 
measurements on the dummy the assumption was made that the head 
rotates on a fixed axis and that the two ears are separated by an angular 
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distance of about 160°. The ears were also assumed to describe circular 
arcs with approximately equal radii. These calculations and empirical 
measurements will have been in error, as a description of human behavior, 
if the axis of rotation is not fixed. The actual type of head movement is 
important if a subject learns a system of cues in terms of whatever 
binaural disparities are present on the basis of peculiar and personal habits 
of head rotation. 

Using “ micromotion analysis,” we pinned small lights on the ears of 
nine subjects and photographed the rotating head so as to leave a graph 
of head movements. Pictures were taken from front, side, and above. 
Only one subject had an approximation of a fixed axis. Two subjects 
had the axis conspicuously closer to one ear than the other. Eight subjects 
showed a tendency for the axis, or top of the spinal column, to oscillate in 
a lunar-shaped path from side to side as the head turned. Eight subjects 
rocked their heads sidewise and forward, as if the articulation at the top 
of the spine were a ball-and-socket joint. [15 min., slides.] 





ROUND TABLES 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 4:00 P.M. 


Remedial Instruction. Davin Koper, Chairman. Room 305, Liberal Arts 
Building. Participants: Annette Bennett, Virgil E. Herrick, Ger- 
trude Hildreth, Augusta Jameson, Wendell Johnson, Frances S. Sobel, 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 4:00 P.M. 


Conforming Behavior Situations, Regimentation, and Effect of Type of 
Organization Upon the Individual (Methods of Measurement and 
Analysis). GARDNER Murpry, Chairman. Room 312, Liberal Arts 
Building. Arranged by the Program Committee of the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social Issues. Participants: Floyd H. 


Allport, Steuart Henderson Britt, Franklin Fearing, Norman Frederik- 
sen, Ronald Lippitt, O. H. Mowrer, Theodore Newcomb, Richard §. 


Solomon. 

Standardization of Measures of Electrical Skin Resistance. Graypon 
LAVERNE FREEMAN, Chairman. Room 305, Liberal Arts Building. 
Participants: Chester W. Darrow, Theodore W. Forbes, Carney 
Landis, Curt P. Richter, M. A. Wenger. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 4:00 P.M. 


The Design of Experiments in Psychology. RicHarp S. CRUTCHFIELD, 
Chairman. Room 312, Liberal Arts Building. Participants: Jack W. 
Dunlap, John C. Flanagan, Charles M. Harsh, Quinn McNemar, 


Edwin B. Newman. 


The Psychology of War. Grorce W. HartMann, Chairman. Room 305, 
Liberal Arts Building. Arranged by the Program Committee of the 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. Participants: 
Otto Klineberg, W. Donald Rugg, Ross Stagner, Ralph K. White. 
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BUSINESS MEETINGS AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
OF THE 


SOCIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF 
SOCIAL ISSUES 


Epwarp C. To_LMAN, Chairman 
TuespAy, SEPTEMBER 3, 7:30 P.M. 


Room 121, Lisperat Arts BUILDING 


ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN 


SOCIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF 
SOCIAL ISSUES 


PSYCHOLOGY VS. SOCIAL FORCES 
Epwarp C. ToLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 9:00 P.M. 


Room 121, Liperat Arts BUILDING 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
Horace B. Enciisu, President 
TuEspDAy, SEPTEMBER 3, 7:30 P.M. 
Room 10, Liperat Arts BuILpING 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


FUNDAMENTALS AND FUNDAMENTALISM IN THE 
PREPARATION OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Horace B. ENGLISH 
Ounr10 STATE UNIVERSITY 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 7:15 P.M. 


Nitrany Lion INN 





ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
OF THE 
PSYCHOMETRIC SOCIETY 


K. J. Hotzincer, President 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 4:00 P.M. 


Room 316, Liperat Arts BUILDING 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 
PSYCHOMETRIC SOCIETY 
A SYNTHETIC APPROACH TO FACTOR ANALYSIS 
Karu J. HoLzincer 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 7:15 P.M. 


105 Wuite HAti 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL, President 
THuRSDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 8:30 P.M. 


Room 121, Liperat Arts BuILpING 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
THE EXPERIMENTAL EMBRYOLOGY OF MIND 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL 
Turts CoLLEGE 
FripAy, SEPTEMBER 6, 8:00 P.M. 


AUDITORIUM 


The members of the Department of Psychology at Pennsylvania State 
College will entertain the Members of the Association and their guests at 
an informal reception in the Lounge of Old Main Building after the 
Presidential Address. 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, LUNCHEONS, AND 
DINNERS 


Note: Additions to this list will be posted at Headquarters. 


Questions concerning local arrangements should be referred to Dr. 
Bruce V. Moore, Chairman of the local committee. 

Reservations for dormitory accommodations should be sent to Pro- 
fessor R. G. Bernreuter, Psycho-Educational Clinic, State College, Penn- 
sylvania, well in advance of meeting dates, giving specific information as 
to requirements. 

Advance arrangements for luncheon groups can be made by writing to 
Professor R. G. Bernreuter, Psycho-Educational Clinic, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 

Apparatus and books will be exhibited in Room 9, Liberal Arts Build- 
ing. Persons wishing exhibit space should communicate with Professor 
W. M. Lepley, Department of Education and Psychology, State College, 
Pennsylvania. Exhibitors will be responsible for packing and unpacking 
their materials and for the cost of shipment. Reasonable protection will 
be provided for exhibits, but the College can assume no responsibility for 
damage or loss. The psychology laboratories and clinics in the Education 
Building will be open for inspection from 4:00 to 6:00 each afternoon, 
September 3 to 6. 

Questions concerning the program and business meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association should be referred to Dr. Willard C. Olson, 
Secretary, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Questions concerning the program and business meeting of the Psycho- 
metric Society should be referred to Dr. Harold A. Edgerton, Secretary, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Questions concerning the program and business meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for Applied Psychology should be referred to Dr. C. M. 
Louttit, Department of Psychology, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Questions concerning the program and business meeting of the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social Issues should be referred to Dr. I. 
Krechevsky, Secretary-Treasurer, Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, P. O. Box 249, Station G, New York City. 

The attention of members is called to the fact that the meetings at 
Pennsylvania State College are held on Eastern Standard Time. The 
railroad and bus schedules have been somewhat changed since the publica- 
tion of the preliminary announcement. Members should check directly 
with local officials for new schedules. 

From Tuesday, September 3, through Friday, September 6, a nursery 
school will be open for children four years of age and under. Children 
over four years of age will he supervised on the playground of the Borough 
of State College. 
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Monpay, SEP1EMBER 2 


There will be a smoker for the American Speech Correction Associa. 
tion and the American Association for Applied Psychology on Monday, 
September 2, at 9:00 P.M. in the lounges of Old Main. 


TuEspAY, SEPTEMBER 3 


The American Speech Correction Association annual dinner will be 
held on Tuesday, September 3, at 6:30 P.M. in Nittany Lion Inn. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 


The Psychological Corporation luncheon will be held on Wednesday, 
September 4, at 12:15 P.M. in Atherton Hall dining room for research 
associates and others interested. 

The annual dinner of the American Association for Applied Psychology 
will be held on Wednesday, September 4, at 6:15 P.M. at Nittany 
Lion Inn. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 


Ohio State University luncheon will be held on Thursday, September 5, 
at 12:00 o’clock in Atherton Hall. 

Stanford University luncheon will be held on Thursday, September 5, 
at 12:00 o’clock in Atherton Hall. 

The Columbia University luncheon will be held on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 5, at 12:00 o’clock in Nittany Lion Inn. Price, 75 cents. 

Tours of the campus and open house with tea in the Home Economics 
Building for women visitors have been arranged for 4:00 P.M. on 
Thursday, September 5. 

The Psychometric Society annual dinner will be held on Thursday, 
September 5, at 5:45 P.M. in Atherton Hall dining room. For reserva- 
tions, write to Harold A. Edgerton, 107 University Hall, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 


FripAyY, SEPTEMBER 6 


Pennsylvania State College luncheon will be held on Friday, September 
6, at 12:15 P.M. in Atherton Hall. 

Members of Psi Chi, national honorary society in psychology, will hold 
a luncheon meeting in Atherton Hall, Friday, September 6, at 12:30 P.M. 

University of Chicago luncheon will be held on Friday, September 6, 
at 12:15 P.M. in Atherton Hall. 
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CONDENSED PROGRAM OF 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCE 


AND BUSINESS MEETING 


OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY, INC. 


Monpay, TUESDAY, AND WEDNESDAY 


SEPTEMBER 1, 2, 3, 1940 


ASSOCIATION AS A WHOLE 


MonpDAY 


10:00-12 :00 A.M. 
7 :30—- 9:00 P.M. 
9:00 P.M. 


TUESDAY 


9:30-11:00 A.M. 
7 :30- 9:30 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY 


6:15- 8:30 P.M. 


Monpay 


10:00-12:00 A.M. 
2:00- 4:00 P.M. 
4:00- 6:00 P.M. 


7:30- 7:50 P.M. 


TUESDAY 
11:00- 1:00 


Meetings of Professional Committees. 

General Session. Vice-presidential Addresses. 

Smoker and Reception. American Speech Correc- 
tion Association. 


Conference of Professional Committees. 
Annual Business Meeting. 


Dinner and Presidential Address. 


CLINICAL SECTION 


Section Council Meeting. 

Business Meeting. 

Panel Discussion. Applied Psychological Research 
in Mental Deficiency. 

Vice-presidential Address: F. KuHLMANN. 


Symposium: Coordinating Professional Responsi- 
bility in Speech Correction and Speech Educa- 
tion. Joint Session With Educational Section 
and American Speech Correction Association. 

Case Discussion. Joint Session With Educational 
Section. 

Licensing of Psychologists. 
Consulting Section. 

Internship Training. Joint Session With Consult- 
ing, Educational, and Industrial Sections. 


Joint Session With 





MoNnDAY 


4:00—- 6:00 P.M. 
7 :50- 8:10 P.M. 


TUESDAY 


11 :00- 1:00 P.M. 


2:00— 4:00 P.M. 


MonpDaAyY 


2:00—- 4:00 P.M. 


4:00— 6:00 P.M. 


8:10— 8:30 P.M. 


TUESDAY 
11 :00— 1:00 P.M. 


2:00- 4:00 P.M. 


4:00— 6:00 P.M. 


MonpbDaAyYy 


TUESDAY 
11:00— 1:00 P.M. 
4:00— 6:00 P.M. 


CONSULTING SECTION 


Business Meeting. 
Vice-presidential Address: F, L. Wexts. 


Seminar: Professional Problems of Consulting 
Psychologists. 

Licensing of Psychologists. 
Clinical Section. 


Joint Session With 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


Symposium: Undeveloped Relationships Between 
Psychology and Education. 

Business Meeting. 

Vice-presidential Address: A. I. Gates. 


Symposium: Coordinating Professional Responsi- 
bility in Speech Correction and Speech Educa- 
tion. Joint Session With Clinical Section and 
American Speech Correction Association. 

Case Discussion. Joint Session With 
Section. 

Internship Training. Joint Session With Clinical 
and Industrial Sections. 


Clinical 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION 


Policies and Program of A.A.A.P. 
Business Meeting. 

Research in the Selection of Salesmen. 
Vice-presidential Address: M. S. Vireves. 


Industrial Psychologist and Industrial Engineer. 
Internship Training. Joint Session With Clinical 
and Educational Sections. 
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